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federal, state, and other agencies, individually and 

in co-operation; the REFORESTATION OF 
DENUDED LANDS, chiefly valuable for timber 
production or the protection of stream-flow; more ex- 
tensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, com- 
panies, municipalities, states and the federal govern- 
ment; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the 
manufacture and consumption of lumber and forest 
products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


4 DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 


and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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THE KEY TO LUXURIANT GROWTH 


Magnificent trees, dense shrubbery, luxurious vines, velvety lawns, flower gardens 
as you dream them—all these may be encouraged by the moisture-holding humus of the 
soil—ALPHANO HUMUS is Nature’s own inexpensive soil enricher. 





ALPHANO HUMU 


ALPHANO HUMUS is a concentrated manure with all 
the objectionable features of manure eliminated and the 
good qualities multiplied several fold. 


THROUGH OUR RESEARCH work in the Agricultural Department 
of the University of Delaware, a composting process has been developed 
which enables us to give in ALPHANO HUMUS an increased fertiliz- 
ing value of SIX times over that of natural or untreated Humus. 


In using ALPHANO HUMUS you have a product which carries a 
definite GUARANTEE and you are protected by the fact that it is 
registered with the fertilizer departments of your state and subject to 
its fertilizer laws. 


NEW LAWNS. Do not be discouraged if your soil is 
clayey or sandy or that it bakes or dries out—or too loose. 
ALPHANO will overcome your troubles. - 


GIVES NEW LIFE TO OLD LAWNS. Just cut the 
lawn and rake or harrow thoroughly. Spread on AL- 
PHANO, using 400 pounds to each 1,000 square feet. 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. No other 
fertilizer is needed where ALPHANDO is used liberally. 


THE ALPHANO 


Takes Manure’s Place. It’s Rich- 
er. No Stench. No Weed Seeds. 


SHRUBBERY. Dig in a one or two inch layer of Al- 
phano, spread about the shrubbery and note the wonder- 
ful results in growth and bloom. In planting shrubbery, 
use one part ALPHANDO to six or eight parts of soil in 
the planting space. 


ALPHANDO is in fine pulverulent condition, easy to spread, and sure to 
give quick, as well as lasting, results. Made from rich soil humus of 
proven fertility, composted with additional available nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphoric acid and well supplied with the beneficial soil bacteria, 


without which soil is inert and sterile. 





It is sold by the bag, ton, or carload. 
PRICES, F. O. B. ALPHANO, N. J.: 
Four 100-lb. bags, $5.00; 1 ton, $20.00; by the car- 
load, in bulk, $10.00 a ton. 











OUR LABORATORIES at Alphano, N. J., are at your 
service and our corps of practical agriculturists are avail- 
able to aid in solving your soil and fertilizer problems. 


Write us frankly and freely 
CORPORATION 


2 Rector Street, New York City 
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The Hoopa Country 


Which in the Legends of the Indian People is 
“The Middle of the World” 


By Frank W. SEAGER 


F YOU were to “hop off” the 
top of Mount Shasta, in 
northern California, circle 
north and west far enough 
to take in the Klamath River, 
the edge of the Pacific Ocean, 
Humboldt Bay, and_ back, 
you would be doing about 

pretty 


four hours of fast 
flying. 


A tiptop motorist, who is 





mountain roads, 
might make it in five days, from the foot of Mount Shasta. 
The Sky Pilot would float out over alternate stretches 


of forest and meadow, with here and there a deep-flowing 


used to 


river, like a blue ribbon, threading its way toward the 
sea. 

As he neared the coast, the forests would loom up darkly 
from steep ridges and deep ravines, the tops of giant red- 
woods cleaving the white fog banks as they marched up 
the western slopes. 

The motorist, 
the man on the 
ground, would in 
this short spin 
probably experi- 
ence as many 
changes of scene 
and get as many 
thrills as the 
Westward Ho 
pilgrim gets be- 
tween New York 
and ’Frisco: the 
tortuous climb up 
out of the valley, 
the sudden hush 
of the dense 
woods, the twisty 
trails—dark, mys- 
terious, now out 
onto wind-swept 





THROUGH THE MIDDLE OF THE VALLEY STEALS THE TRINITY, DEEP AND 
SLUGGISH AT THE SOUTH END, BUT DASHING OUT IN A SUCCESSION 
OF ROARING RAPIDS AT THE NORTH 


cliffs hanging high above the seas, now back again in the 
still forest, now along quiet rivers and fairy lakes with 
the mountains mirrored in them. And, in this lofty coun- 
try, slung away up in a sort of high cradle, swinging be- 
tween the cliffs that hide the big bend of the Klamath 
River on the north and the mighty tableland known as 
“Trinity Ridge,” on the south, is the valley of the Hoopa 
(pronounced “Hoopaw”’) Indian people—a great, oval- 
shaped bowl whose sides are the eternal green hills. 

A road comes down into it from the west. Through 
the middle of it flows the south fork of the Trinity, steal- 
ing in deep and sluggish at the south end and dashing out 
in a succession of roaring rapids at the north. 

It is difficult to conceive a more picturesque forest set- 
ting than this twelve-mile valley with its cliffs, its rock- 
walled gorges, its perfect oval rim of piney ridges. It 
flashes on you unexpectedly as you round a turn at the 
north end of the trail and gaze down upon a picture of 
indescribable beauty, framed by high bluffs on your left 
hand and a bold pine-crowned point on your right, at the 
base of which the 
waters of the 
Trinity sweep in 
a wide turn from 
the west. 

You are stand- 
ing on a ledge cut 
into the solid 
rock, seven hun- 
dred feet above 
the river, which 
roars directly be- 
neath you, unseen. 
The picture im- 
plies rest, peace, 
contentment. It 
is called in the 
Hoopa legends 
“The Middle of 
the World.” 

There have been 
no wars for a 
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long, long time. 
The 
half century ago, 
was provoked by 
the libertine 
of a white trooper 
attached to the 
U. S. militia, then 
stationed there. 
Years before the 
advent of the 
whites the Hoopas 
effectively wielded 
strong-bows and 


last one, a 


act 


war clubs in re- 
sisting the en- 
croachments of 
their 
down-river neigh- 
bors the Yor-icks. 
Cah-ricks, and the 
Shee-maw-reecos, as well as the Sho-sho-nes, Kla-maths, 
and Shastas from farther east. 

Hoopa history, brought down from generation to gen- 
eration by Sha-man and Sa-ga, shows that for hundreds 
of years these unconquerables have ever thus defended 
To this day the 


covetous 


ING COUNTRY, 


and held inviolate their beloved valley. 
very old men and women, sitting around their fires of an 
evening, love to hark back to old days. They will tell 
how one dark night a band of the Down-Rivers crept in 
through the North Gorge and set fire to that Holy of 
Holies, the Taa-iki-yu, and well-nigh burned up the vil- 
lage Takee-mish-dang before they were routed and put to 
slaughter. The 
Down- River People 
never returned, for 
they had been smit- 
ten hip and thigh. It 
was their ‘last in- 
vasion. 

But ancient ene- 
mies are today 
friends. The bow 
and club are forever 
laid aside. Where 
once the fierce war- 
the 
maw - reecos 


Shee- 
rang 
against the towering 
cliffs, the un- 
daunted Hoopas gave 
back “yell for yell,” 
the Middle of the 
World is become the 
Valley of Good Will, 
and the people of it 
go about their corn- 
and their 


cry of 


and 





INTERESTING CONTRASTS. 
TWO TYPES OF INDIAN MAI- 
DENS—THE HOOPA, THE 
LIGHTER; THE PIMA, THE 
DARKER BEAUTY 


planting 





THE GREAT GORGE AT THE NORTH END--STUPENDOUS AND AWE-INSPIR- 
ROCK-WALLED AND RIMMED WITH PINEY RIDGES 


hay-cutting and 
their swapping 
of small talk 
pretty the 
same as other 


much 


people the world 
over. Their 
young men, when- 
ever called, have 
served right gal- 
lantly with the 


troops of Uncle 


Sam, notably in 
the World War, 
and in Flanders 


Field, far from 
their pine - clad 





hills, some of 
them are sleeping 
the long sleep. 

Of their tribal customs, sacred ceremonials, and the like 
it is impossible to make mention here. The Hoopas are 
busy with the arts of peace, and in their little world live 
happily the simple life from year to year, far from the 
foibles and frenzies considered essential to a “higher civ- 
ilization.” 

The scenes that meet the eye as one traverses this his- 
toric ground are wonderfully Arcadian—haunting, de- 
lighting like something visioned in a poem. The little 
flats and meadows along the river are fringed by shady 
coves and flanked by groves of madrone, pine, oak, and 
redwood that rise tier on tier steeply and abruptly on 
west 

the 
coves the year 
through come ice- 
cold streams, snow- 


the east and 


slopes. From 


fed and never-fail- 
ing. Here and 
there a bluff, or 
some great rock, 
rises at the river’s 
edge, and one will 
point out to the 
stranger how these 
old landmarks once 
served as towers of 
defense — bastions, 
ramparts — in the 
wars of olden time. 
There are no 
bridges, and the 
passer - through 
must needs canoe 





THESE TWO HOOPA BOYS 
ARE STUDENTS AT THE 
a SHERMAN INDIAN SCHOOL 
IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 


or ford,if he would 





cross the river 
simple enough mat- 
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TYPICAL HOOPA EXHIBITS 


1. This is a burden basket in the ‘‘Testeetemikye,” or Swallow’s Tail, design, and is a magnificent specimen of the Hoopa weaver's art. 


woman of the Hoopas. Note the basket cap she is wearing. 


“flappers,”” wearing the distinctive and popular ‘‘cush-tang” on their bobbed heads. 
of the “cush-tang,’’ or basket caps, which have been worn by the Hoopa Indian girls and women for centuries. 
7. A miscellany of small storage baskets and a water-bottle, exemplifying the unique art of basketry, which has reached such high develop- 


ingly beautiful. 


3. A type of storage or general utility basket. 


2. A superb horse- 
4. A group of jolly little girls, Hoopa Indian 
5. A Hoopa papoose basket, or baby’s cradle. 6. These are close-ups 
Some of the designs are intricate and exceed- 


ment in the work of the weavers of the Hoopa tribe. 


ter in summer, but quite the reverse in winter. There 
is much straight-grained timber, such as the digger, 
yellow, and spruce pines, the redwood, cedar, and spruce. 
Other than these are the soft maple, mock orange, 
ironwood, cottonwood, the white, black, post, swamp and 
tanbark oaks, the yew, dogwood, willow, pepperwood, 
madrone, wild cherry, wild plum, manzanita, alder, birch, 
and others. There are no treeless sky lines. 

The Indian of romance is always pictured as a tent- 
dweller, or a cliff-dweller, or a cave-dweller. Not so the 
Hoopa. As far back as tradition goes, he has builded of 


plank and timber, hewn with good old-time elkhorn adz, 
and split and dovetailed with stone and bone mallet and 
wedge. Of course, he now uses sawmill lumber and steel 
tools. Along the river and in the coves the Hoopa dwell- 
ings are to be seen, some quite pretentious, some quite 
modest, some mere huts. They look picturesque, amid the 
trees. One passes several very old orchards with gigantic 
pear and apple trees in them. They were planted some 
seventy years ago, it is said, by white men who came seek- 
ing the yellow gold in the early fifties. 

Of all the arts and crafts of Indians, and they are many, 
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basket-making is at once the most subtle and 
inimitable. Try as he will, the white man can 
never make an Indian basket, and his cheap and 
feeble efforts to copy them are laughable at best. 
Equally so, of all tribes who do make baskets the 
Hoopas are acknowledged to excel in the delicacy 
of their weave and the cloth-like pliancy of their 
fabric. 

It may be, perhaps, that the evergreen hills and 
the lush meadows and deeply shaded coves which 
God has given to these people have made for bet- 
ter basket fibers, or that they have cured them 
more carefully. Be it remembered that it is the 
fiber, the time and place of its growth; the ability 
to find and select the best only for weaving; and 
to cure and prepare it properly; long years spent 
in perfecting the art of woof and warp and 
color—that constitute the very life and soul of 
basketry. 

Let us suppose it is the merry month of May. 
Small patches of snow still linger on the north 
slopes or cling to the mossy sides of the dark 
gorges ; but out in the sun, among the bushes, and 
up the trails leading to the piney ridges the grass 
is green and the earth is warm, and the sprouts of 
baby trees and bushes are springing up like mush- 
rooms. Nature is happily busy, but not busier 
than the squaws, who are gathering the sprouts 
best for baskets, nor happier than the brown 
women who sing and chatter at their work as 
they strip and clip and shred for packing home 
the precious sprouts of birch, willow, hazel, and 
alder that grow in the flats and along the streams. 
High up the trails, among the whispering pines, 
cedars, spruce, and redwoods, are the root- 
gatherers, who are hunting for the long, sappy 
feeders that come creeping out from the parent 
“tap.” Down in the valley, pits are being heated, 
and as the women trudge in from the hills with 
baskets laden, their day’s find of roots is buried 
in the heated earth, there to slowly cook, like bar- 
becue venison. Hours and hours afterward these 
roots, resinous and fragrant, are drawn from 
their warm beds, to be shredded and unraveled 
into weaving strands as fine as yarn itself. Other 
roots, like those of maple, alder, birch, willow, 
and grape, while not so waterproof, are of enor- 
mous strength and are as bands of steel for tough- 
ness and longevity. 

At last all are cleverly sorted and laid away—the 
sprouts for uprights or warp, the deciduous 











and gold. Here and there the forests seem more 
open. Year after year there have been small fires 
in the woods, and from these “burns” fresh and 
tender grasses have sprung. The basket women 
know all about this, and on bright September days 
away go they to the high places—three, even four, 
thousand feet up the trails—for “‘bear grass.” It 
was green and succulent, this bear grass, in the 
spring; but now it has turned to an ivory-white, 
the finest thing in all the world for the white 
adornment in baskets. Seen on a Hoopa weave, 
you would swear it to be white enamel. 

But the grass-hunters must get ferns, too; so 
down they go to the Places-of-black-shadows, 
which are the dark redwood arroyos, or rifts in 
the hills, with little streams trickling through 
them. Here, where the sun seldom shines, the 
ferns grow so thickly and so enormous that one 
could easily get lost in them. And while the deer 
peep out from among other ferns, and the brown 
bear gathering berries is too busy to stop, the fern 
women go about their work, cutting giant and 
maidenhair, stripping as they go and binding into 
bundles. 

Danger? Yes, there used to be, in the days of 
the grizzly. Even now, in the nursing period of 
bear or cougar, it might be just as well to come 
out of the woods before the afternoon shadows 
begin to lengthen. 

Once home, the maidenhairs are stripped of 
their mahogany-like husk, which, cut into narrow 
bands, you are to see later in all the black glitter 
on Hoopa baskets. You can easily detect real 
from imitation maidenhair, as the latter is only 
cheap fiber blackened and varnished. 

The giant ferns are now cut into proper lengths, 
sliced into weaving widths, and laid aside for cur- 
ing—a job so delicate and dainty that no machine 
could ever do it. In fact, only those women in 
whom the gift seems inherent appear to possess 
that dextrous touch, that perfect eye, that sense 
of feel, requisite for basketry, and of the thou- 
sands of women in all the Six (Indian) Nations 
who excel in Indian art craft, only a few can 
really make baskets, by which we must conclude 
that this noble art is something born, not made. 

Besides the three fibers of natural color already 
mentioned, there are two dyes: one, a golden yel- 
low, is from the decoction of a certain tree para- 
site; the other is a brick red, which the basket 

woman obtains in a manner worthy of men- 
tion and which comes from the bark of the 





for tensile strength, the resinous for water- HOOPA DANCING H 
proof weaves; in short, everything for the STICK alder tree. The bark, chewed and salivated, 
’ - ° . . . 
w rer’s AVY This is used in the ‘Fall -ac > a > ¢ r > 
_ : ih from the heavy for the big _—Jhis_,is used | in is cal makes the red dye, and as one by one the 
urden cets i i f . ors are red, black, and white of a eRe ‘ as siiealaaale Ee 
wien . ets — n to the light for the ors. a is made trom a single fibers chosen are passed between the lips of 
dainty li sh- E . stick of mock orange, 9 feet oe ‘ [= . = sall- 
lainty “8 é cus t-tang, or cap, the latter as jong. and ‘one-half inch thick the woman they become color-fast and beau 
tiny and so s silk e top is cleft into 24 i413] - —— » 
y and soft as silk. - fg gy ny tiful ; and, though the bark juic appears to 
And then, let us say, it is early fall, and 2nd these splints give a sharp stain the lips practically not at all, the rich 
f eae - Z rattle with every movement of : ; fl 4 
the trees are in their autumnal glory of red the dancer, No machine on red shade remains imperishable in the strand. 
‘ - earth could make one like it. i 


(Continued on page 254) 





@ ee The Forest Christening 7 
a i Vf A Fantasy for Children 
ld ; a By BLANCHE C. HOWLETT 


| A / N THE center of a forest beneath the overshadowing branches of a tree grew a beautiful 

y) / a Christmas fern. Its delicate leaves were kept fresh by the spray from a brook that 

Uf JA } j wound its way beneath the overhanging branches of the trees, singing strains of softest 

| VA y a) music to the wood violets that bordered its verdant banks. The roots of this tender plant | 
‘ were pathways to Fairyland, and at midnight there gathered in a subterranean cave of this re- 

I Hti/ | gion an assembly of fairies, mermaids, undines, pixies, goblins, and gnomes, to celebrate 

| {2 y" | y | the christening of the baby of a Mermaid and a Prince. The ceiling of the cave where the 

| ¢ | | fairies had gathered was formed of crystal stalactites. The gnomes had ransacked mine and 

| ny Zs quarry for the finest diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and opals. The undines brought priceless 

| / Vif, pearls and coral. By the light from thousands of glowworms and fireflies the colors of the 

| / iris stones were reflected in the crystal stalactites, illuminating the cave with iridescent 

/ | ight. 

The gnomes were seated on fungus growths of fantastic shapes and colors. The sala- 


ye | manders were busy tending to the fire so that the goblins might have a fagot to light their 
V\ | Indian pipes. 


sig ¢ When the guests were all assembled, the fairies suggested leaving the gifts in the cave \ 
y SS ys and having the christening in the forest. “The precious stones would be safe here for a 
j a} mY y thousand years,” they said, as the opening to the cave was concealed by heavy portieres of 
|x woodbine and wild clematis. / 


j 
, N \ * 
/ \ \ Puck, the mischievous little elf, perched on a blossom of the bittersweet chuckling at the 
| \ | thought of the wry face the mortal would make whom he later could persuade to taste the 
| ’ scarlet fruit. The fairies chose orchids and anemones for seats; the undines and mermaids 
My 4: | rested on water lilies; the pixies seated themselves on a carpet of moss; and the gnomes 
) l¢ | sat on toadstools. 
\ 


v) 
Hy Rev. Fairy Jack stood in his pulpit and made an address to the assembled guests and ih 
: then asked the parents the name they were going to give the baby. / 


The mermaid mother said, “Call him Pinkie, because when I first saw him, / 
| he looked like the inside of a sea shell.” 
| 
| 


| The fairies said, “Yes, call him Pinkie, because his cheeks are like the I/ \ i} 
tf 











petals of a wild rose.” 






The gnomes said, “Yes, call him Pinkie, because he is the color of a gleam 
in the heart of an opal.” 













The godmother held the baby over the font, a lily cup filled with dew, and 
his fairy friends sent forth wishes that his visions and theirs would be made 
real at his true baptism, of which this was only a symbol. The goldfinches 
called, “baby,” and you could hear the clear liquid tones of the wood thrush. 









The wind played a solo on a harp of greenbrier, and the Symphony of 
Nature, the music of the birds, and the insects, and the trees, and the flowers, 
and the water, and the air, burst forth into a pean of joy. 
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How Willows Stop Erosion 


By C. G. BaTEs 


T HAS long been known that the roots of plants, and tion was located on Mount Manitou, Colorado, the 

notably the extensive perennial roots of trees, exercise site selected had for several years been used as a burro 

a powerful influence in binding the soil, especially pasture. The close cropping done by these animals had 
along the banks of streams where the eroding force of practically eliminated the grass from the mountainous 
slopes and the valley which runs through the 
center of the pasture. Asa result of close graz- 
ing and of paths made by the burros, the water 
which came into the channel during heavy 
rains had cut a small ravine, which was yearly 
eating its way back from the lower toward the 
upper end of the valley. This ravine averaged 
about 20 feet wide at the top and 6 to Io feet 
deep, and, by the constant removal of loose ma- 
terial from the bottom, the two walls of the 
ravine were steadily caving in and were being 
pushed farther and farther back. When first 
observed by the writer, the ravine was essen- 
tially V-shaped, the banks as steep as loose 
gravel could stand, and topped by an overhang 
of turf which persisted longer than the un- 
bound gravel beneath it. 

Steps were quickly taken to prevent its en- 
eS largement. A thousand or more willow cut- 
WILLOW CUTTINGS BRAVELY TAKING THEIR STAND IN A TRENCH tings were planted each spring from 1910 to 

WARFARE AGAINST FLOOD WATERS AND SOIL EROSION 1916 in the moist bottom of the ravine, where 
there was an underflow. Most of the cuttings 





water is constant; and it can hardly be questioned by any- grew, but on the steep slopes, especially the dry slope fac- 
one who gives thought to the muddy condition of most ing to the south, only a small percentage survived, even 
of our streams and rivers that soil erosion is slowly but after several replantings. 

certainly robbing us of potential agricultural resources. It was soon seen, however, that the willows growing in 

When, in 1909, the Fremont Forest Experiment Sta- the bottom of the ravine would accomplish the purpose by 
preventing any further deepening. With the 
downward cutting stopped, the banks soon be- 
came stabilized, and grass and weeds were able 
to gain a foothold on them. Although large 
volumes of water came down this ravine dur- 
ing heavy rains in 1922 and 1923, no gravel 
has been carried out of it. Instead, it is slowly 
being filled. The willows, now 8 to 10 feet 
high, conceal the wound and give a sense of 
security. 

The two photographs, both taken from a 
common point, tell of this change more elo- 
quently than words. Ten years intervened be- 
tween the taking of the two pictures, which 
testify graphically to the success of the ex- 
periment. 

It is a process not difficult of application 
pretty generally, and will undoubtedly offer a 
way to bring back to useful service good agri- 


METER TaN UEAES, TES WELOeS BAVE WON THe PONT AND cultural land now too deeply gullied to be of 
HAVE LITERALLY BLOTTED FROM THE PICTURE THE SCENE OF : 
BATTLE 





any value on the farm. 
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The Roots of Trees 


By R. D. Forses 


NCE let a Carolina poplar get well started on your 

curb, and your sidewalk will soon look as if a 

miniature earthquake had struck it. You will find 
it about as pleasant to walk on as a ship’s deck in a choppy 
sea; and all because the roots of your poplar, instead of 
growing soberly downward into the soil, like the roots 
of a plane tree, red oak, or other good street tree, lazily 
spread out close to the surface, where, in the poplar’s na- 
tive home, the banks of streams, moisture is plentiful the 
entire year. 

We do not often think about the roots of trees, because, 
unless they heave our pavements or trip us unawares, they 
rarely obtrude themselves upon our attention. Beautiful 
green leaves, graceful boughs, sturdy trunks—these are 
the things that flash before the mind’s eye when we think 
of a tree. But its roots? Were it not for them there 
could be no leaves, no boughs, no trunk. In the case of 
certain trees growing under unusual conditions probably 
no less than half their total substance at maturity is below 
ground. Other trees get along with comparatively little 
of their substance in 

The root of a tree 
from the trunk. It has a bark not unlike the bark above 


their roots. 
is not much different in structure 


ground. It forms branches much after the fashion of the 





WHAT THE ROOTS OF A LUSTY CAROLINA 
POPLAR DID TO A CITY PAVEMENT AND CURB 


trunk. Root wood is as characteristic of the tree species 
as limb wood, although generally lighter in weight and 
more spongy; and, like the parts above ground, only the 
tips of the smaller roots are really active in the tree’s 


business of living. The root draws water and other nour- 
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Coartesy U.S. Forest Service 
NO AMERICAN TREE HAS A MORE INTERESTING ROOT SYSTEM THAN THE CYPRESS OF THE SOUTH. THE GREAT 
SPREAD OF DEEPLY ANCHORED ROOTS ACCOUNTS FOR THE FACT THAT THE TREE IS PRACTICALLY NEVER KNOWN 

TO BE UPROOTED BY WINDS 





Various Types Seen in Sprout Forests 


ee 


TWO CLUMPS OF 
YOUNG __ TREES, 
PROBABLY THE 
THIRD GENERA- 
TION FROM THE 
SAME ROOTS. NO 
TREE SPROUTS 
MORE INVARI- 
ABLY OR WITH 
GREATER VIGOR 
THAN THE CHEST- 
NUT 


Above—THE LEAVES ON YOUNG SPROUTS OF ANY 

SPECIES OFTEN DIFFER FROM THOSE ON LESS 

VIGOROUS GROWTHS. A COMMON TRAIT, ILLUS- 

TRATED HERE IN THESE CATALPA LEAVES, IS 
GREAT SIZE 


Below—T Y PICAL ‘ i : Left—THIS IS SOUTHERN CYPRESS, ONE OF THE 
REDWOOD s f s FEW CONIFERS TO SPROUT. SMALL STUMPS 
SPROUTS. ONLY { FREQUENTLY “COPPICE,’” OR SPROUT, BUT THE 
ABOUT A_ THIRD i KNEES APPARENTLY NEVER DO 

OF THE AREA CAN 
REFOREST IN 
THIS WAY, AS THE 
ORIGINAL HUGE 
TREES STOOD SO 

FAR APART 


Below—WHAT THE FOREST ON THE LEFT (BELOW) 

WILL PROBABLY LOOK LIKE SOME SIXTY YEARS 

HENCE. NOTICE “JACK” AMONG THE “BEAN- 
STALKS” 


‘lab: b aeSaS* r e , . 
Photograph by Metcalf Photograph by Fritz 














= 
THESE ARE NOT ASCENDING 
SKYROCKETS, BUT ONE-YEAR 
SEEDLINGS OF RED ASH. THE 
STEMS ARE NOT OVER A 
THIRD AS LONG AS_ THE 
ROOTS, WHICH HUSTLE 
DOWNWARD IN SEARCH OF 
THE PERMANENT WATER 
LEVEL IN THE SOIL 


ties from standing pine trees. ) 


ishment from the 
soil only through 
hairlike projections 
on the last inch or 
so of each root tip, 
and it is only the tip 
that can lengthen. 
The entire root 
grows in diameter 
from year to year, 
like the trunk or 
branch above 
ground, although not 
as regularly as these 
or, on the whole, as 
rapidly. 

Occasionally man- 
kind puts the roots 
of trees to good use. 
One use of root 
wood gives promise 
of reaching large 
proportions in Amer- 
ica. In the long-leaf 
pine country of the 
South stumps and 
roots are sometimes 
distilled for their 
wood turpentine and 
other products. 
(W ood turpentine 
is similar to the tur- 
pentine which, as 
crude gum, is “bled” 
in immense quanti- 


When an acre of virgin 


long-leaf pine is cut, about forty large stumps, with their 


roots, remain as 
a by-product of 
logging. Now, 
since the heart- 
wood of long- 
leaf pine is ex- 
tremely durable, 
deriving this 
property from 
the resin it con- 
tains, these 
stumps resist de- 
cay almost in- 
definitely. With 
about forty mil- 
lion acres of 
long-leaf pine 
land already cut 
over and prob- 
ably three-quar- 
ters of a million 
added yearly, the 
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South has “quite a 
heap” of long-leaf 
stumps. 

The roots of trees 
are relatively unim 
portant to mankind; 
but to the trees them 
selves, as I have al 
ready implied,they are 
as necessary to life as 
the leaves. They are 
the mechanical sup- 
port from which the 
tree grows skyward, 
and they are a part 
of the machinery by 
which the tree draws 
food from the soil. 
Because the process 
of nourishment is 
complicated and in- 
volves other parts of 
the tree besides the 
roots, a description 
of it will have to be 
left for a later arti- 
cle. The roots them- 
selves are worth ex- 
amining now. 

Before the archi- 
tect and builder rear 
a stately edifice, they 
examine with mi- 
nutest care the char- 
acter of soil on 


which it is to be built. 
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DID YOU EVER DECIDE TO 
“TAKE HOME ONE OF THESE 
PRETTY LITTLE JUNIPERS” 
FROM AN OLD FIELD, AND 
AFTER STRENUOUS PULL- 
ING, DIGGING, AND MORE 
PULLING, DECIDE THAT YOU 
DIDN’T WANT IT AFTER ALL? 
NO WONDER; LOOK AT THE 
WAY THEY ARE ANCHORED 


A tree, like a building, must have 


a foundation that will bear its weight and that will en- 





Photograph by Turpentine and Rosin Producers’ Association 


WHY LONG-LEAF PINE IS ABLE TO RESIST THE WIND. THESE STUMPS 


OF WOOD TURPENTINE AND PINE OIL 





able it to resist 
the wind. 

In the case of 
man’s edifice, 
the foundation 
is laid once and 
for all, before 
the building 
itself can be 
raised, and it 
must last, with- 
out addition or 
supplement, as 
long as the build- 
ing stands; but 
a tree builds on 
a different plan, 
as, of course, it 
must. Begin- 
ning with the 
slender filaments 
which amply 





AND ROOTS HAVE BEEN PULLED TO OBTAIN “LIGHT WOOD,” OR RESINOUS 
MATERIAL, FOR DISTILLATION 
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support the newly sprouted seedling, the roots increase in 
size and strength as the trunk is slowly and majestically 
reared. No doubt throughout the life of the tree there is 
a definite relationship between root-spread and growth of 
trunk and crown; but just what that relationship is based 
upon, whether volume, or 
weight, or shape, or all 
three combined, is quite 
beyond the foresters’ pres- 
ent knowledge. All we 
can say is that Nature ap- 
parently miscalculates her 
“factor of safety’ occa- 
sionally, for practically 
every forest will show 
here and there an up- 
rooted tree whose founda- 
tion of roots was not 
equal to the task of sup- 
porting the trunk and 
branches. 

Each species of tree has 
its characteristic form of 
root, which in most cases 
seems to be modified only 
to a limited extent by the 
type of soil in which the 
particular tree happens to 
grow. This characteristic 
root form is no doubt a 
result of centuries of 
growing on a_ particular 
kind of soil, and is but 
one evidence of the 
mighty scheme of evolu- 
tion through which all 
living things have passed. 
Take long-leaf pine, for 
example. This pine is the . 
predominant tree growing within two hundred miles of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, a region of sandy 
soils, loose and well-drained for the most part. It is also 
a region subject to occasional violent tropical storms or 
hurricanes. If the business of a tree’s roots is to support 
it against high winds and to supply it with food and mois- 
ture from the soil, a long taproot would certainly seem 
ideal for a species growing here. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that the typical root form of long-leaf pine 
is a very heavy and long taproot, with only a moderate 
number of side, or lateral, roots. The sandier and looser 
the soil—there are all grades in the region where long- 
leaf grows—the deeper is the penetration of the moisture- 
In the almost bottomless sands of the 


A WIND-THROWN 


seeking taproot. 
Florida coast just east of Pensacola the taproot of long- 
leaf pine is at least twenty-five feet long. 

Given the description of the soil in which a tree nor- 
mally grows, one familiar with the relationship of tree 
roots and soil can come very close to describing the 


former. ‘The walnut is a tree which is found most fre- 
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HEMLOCK, SHOWING THE SHALLOW, 
WIDE-SPREADING ROOT SYSTEM OF A TREE WHICH 
OFTEN GROWS ON ROCKY LEDGES WITH THE THINNEST 
OF SOIL COVER 





quently in nature on deep, rich soils with ample drainage. 
Into such a soil the roots of the walnut penetrate freely 
in every direction and to considerable depths, finding 
abundant moisture and plant food wherever they go. 
Because of these deep and widespread roots, the tree ap- 
pears to have no particu- 
lar need for a heavy tap- 
root to support it against 
the wind; and in the same 
soil grow the white oak, 
the hickory, the ash, and 
the yellow poplar, all with 
roots very much like the 
walnut’s. 

But in swamps, where 
surface water stands dur- 
ing a part of the year, and 
where even at dry times 
the permanent water level 
is so close to the surface 
that it can be reached by 
digging a few inches or a 
foot into the soil, the trees 
have very different root 
systems. 

Like the vast majority 
of living things, the roots 
of trees need air in order 
to live. There are air 
spaces in all soils, al- 
though they are much 
larger and more numer- 


aye? ‘WEs's par 3 ous in coarse soils, like 


ae ot 
i. 
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“ : sand, than in fine soils, 
Oe Y 


like clay. If a soil be- 
comes too moist, the air in 
these spaces is replaced by 
water. In a swamp, the 
layer of soil which is not 
too wet to contain enough air for tree roots is very shal- 
low, and at certain seasons may not exist at all. Under 
these conditions, the root system of swamp trees is bound 
to be very much shallower than those of upland trees. 
Since nourishment is always at hand in unfailing quan- 
tities, it seems fair to conclude that the great spread of 
the roots of certain swamp trees is largely a protection 
against overthrow by the wind. Certainly there is sur- 
prisingly little windthrow in swamp timber in the South, 
for example, where high winds are common and _hur- 
ricanes not unusual. The same shallow root system is 
characteristic of thin soils underlain by rock, into which 
roots cannot penetrate, except where fissures, or splits, 
exist in the otherwise solid substance. 

A knowledge of the root system of trees is very neces- 
sary to a forester. Suppose, for example, that he is con- 
fronted with the oldest of all his problems—how to cut a 
mature forest and still leave the land in such shape that 
it will come back naturally to a new growth of trees; and 
suppose, further, that because of a demand for wood of 


(Continued on page 234) 


Italy’s National Parks 


By Anset F. HAL 


Chief Naturalist, United States National Park Service 


(Illustrated with photographs by the writer 


TALY has three national parks: one in the Abruzzi 
Mountains east of Rome, another in the Alps, and a 
third in far south Calabria—in the “toe of the boot,” 

so to speak. Their establishment has been accomplished 
The actual establish- 
ment, however, is only the last step of a gradual evolu- 
tion, for the making of parks in Italy is no easy matter. 
In our own country we had usually but to set aside a 
part of the public domain, declaring it by law a national 
Public 
sentiment must first be created, so that the region in 
Sec- 
ondly, a law must be passed by the national Senate de- 
claring the area a park. The park then exists “on paper” ; 
but the third, and most important, task still remains, that 
of actually acquiring the land, or the hunting, timber, 
and pasturage rights, from the private owners. 


within the past four or five years. 


park; but the problem in Italy is a threefold one. 


question will be demanded by the public as a park. 


Switzerland is really responsible for the beginning of 
the parks movement in Italy. In 1910 the Swiss National 
Park was formed in the Engadine 


~~¢ G Alps. The natural boundaries were 

a ° such that a part of the area that should 

ft f have been included lay in Italy. The 

' * Swiss Government therefore petitioned 
the Italian Government to 
Y j cede over to them the rights 





One enters Abruzzi National Park 


of establishing national park in this small territory. 
This the Minister of Education was prepared to do, but 
before any definite action had been taken objections were 
raised by prominent Italian botanists and members of the 
Italian Alpine Club, who said, “Let us have a national 
park of our own, instead of letting another nation come 
in and exhibit our wonders.” 


ABRUZZI NATIONAL PARK 


Attention was turned to a royal hunting reserve in the 
wildest part of the Abruzzi Mountains, some sixty miles 
east of Rome. Not only was it a beautiful scenic area, 
but it contained the twenty remaining survivors of the 
brown bear (Ursus communis) in Italy, besides a fair 
population of the fast-disappearing chamois. It had been 
Bourbon territory, belonging to the King of Naples until 
1860, when it was absorbed into Italy. King Victor Em- 
manuel I was known to be a great hunter, and so the 
people of the Abruzzi banded together and offered their 
new regent the exclusive hunting privileges in the large 
tract that now forms Abruzzi National Park. It is ru- 
mored that the inhabitants were not actuated entirely by 
a spirit of philanthrophy—at any rate, the king was very 
much surprised the next year when he received a big bill 





-_ 


by a good trail, which climbs from Pescaseroli through pine 


plantations to a medieval castle on the heights 
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A ruined castle guards the Pescaseroli entrance of Abruzzi National Park. 
Note the attempts to reforest the badly eroded slopes across the canyon 


for domestic animals killed by the wild beasts of his hunt- 
ing reserve. Each year from that day to this the crown 
has paid the Abruzzi people for stock “killed” by the 
beasts of the royal reserve, even though the latter are 
almost extinct. 

In the “good old days,” when thrones were somewhat 
steadier than at present, hunting was the royal sport. 
Victor Emmanuel I, Victor Emmanuel II, and Umberto I 
spent much of their time at the chase. But conditions 
Victor Emmanuel III, the present king, 
He has 


have changed. 
works as hard or harder than ordinary mortals. 
taken a most active part in the 
renaissance of Italian patriot- 
ism; in fact, he is so busy that 
he finds no time for hunting. 
It is not surprising, then, that 
when he was asked in 1910 he 
readily agreed to renounce his 
hunting rights in the Abruzzi 
in favor of a national park. 
This, however, did not mean the 
creation of a national park, but 
simply that the hunting rights 
in this great wild area were 
returned to the local people. 
The creation of Abruzzi Na- 
tional Park had yet to become 
a reality. 


THE NaTIONAL ParKs Move- 
MENT 


How was this to be accom- 
plished? Some enthusiasts 
formed the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Nature. ‘Then, too, 
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the Touring Club of Italy ap- 
pointed a Committee for the 
Protection of Natural Beauty, 
and in Bologna a new organiza- 
tion was called “The Society for 
the Protection of Landscapes.” 
There was much shouting of, 
“We want national parks,” but 
little real action until 1916. 

In this year the Italian Na- 
tional Forestry Association, 
Federazione pro Montibus, ap- 
pointed a commission to actu- 
ally establish and administer 
national parks, if that should 
prove possible. The first action 
of the committee was to study 
conditions in the field. During 
the four years from 1916 to 
1919 a thorough and scientific 
study of the Abruzzi Park re- 
gion was carried on by Dr. 
Guido Borghesani and a num- 
ber of fellow-scientists. A lo- 
cal publicity campaign, too, was exceedingly important, for 
it must be remembered that the intended park area was 
still the private property of the Abruzzi people. If space 
permitted, we should tell of the splendid work of Hon. 
Ermino Sipari, representative from the Abruzzi, among 
the local inhabitants, and later on in the Senate, and of 
many others, also, who were preparing the way for the 
establishment of Italy’s first national park. 

The master stroke of policy which really accomplished 
the establishment of Abruzzi National Park was planned 
During the summer of 


and executed by Dr. Borghesani. 





‘ ¢ 


Pescaseroli, lying at the eastern boundary of Abruzzi National Park, has 
changed but little since the Middle Ages 
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1921 a national encampment of Boy Scouts was held in 
the proposed park area. More than a thousand youths 
came from all parts of Italy to the beautiful mountain 
valley called the “Reservoir of Chamois.” The enthusi- 
asm of the township of Opi was soon fired to its utter- 
most, a great mass meeting was called, and the commune 
voted unanimously to give their rights on 220 acres to 
the government for national park purposes. This was the 
opening wedge. Other townships looked jealously at the 
new park, lying entirely in the domain of their neighbor, 
Opi, and in 1922 Pescaseroli, Bisegna, Villavallelonga, 
and Gioja dei Marsi gave up hunting and timber-cutting 
rights on large tracts of land that, united, form the pres- 
ent Abruzzi 
National 
Park. 

At the end 
of 1922, then, 
Abruzzi Na- 
tional Park 
became a re- 
ality; but as 
yet the park 
had no official 
status and no 
provision had 
been made for 
its adminis- 
tration. The 
National 
Parks Com- 
mittee of the 
Federazione 
pro Montibus 
now present- 
ed a bill be- 
fore the new 
Fascisti Gov- 
ernment 
granting the society the right as a corporation to admin- 
ister the new park. This was passed on January I1, 
1923, and on July 12 a constitution and regulations were 
adopted by another vote of the Senate, Hon. Ermino 
Sipari being designated as the first president of the new 
organization. The government also voted an annual grant 
of about $5,000, to be applied on the running expenses of 
the reserve. The eminent naturalist, Dr. Carlo Paolucci, 
was appointed first director (superintendent) of Abruzzi 
National Park early in 1924, and he and the writer spent 
several days exploring the area and planning for its ad- 
ministration. 


GRAND Parapiso NATIONAL PARK 


During the years of the most active propaganda for the 
establishment of Abruzzi National Park (1920 to 1923) 
it occurred to King Victor Emmanuel III that his royal 
hunting reserve in the Alps could much better be used as 
a park for the whole people. This reserve, lying in the 


high mountains north and east of Milan, was established 








Fresh green meadows, carpeted with beds of purple and white crocus, 
mark the coming of spring in Abruzzi National Park 


about seventy years ago, by King Victor Emmanuel II, 
to protect the bighorn sheep, which were rapidly becom- 
ing extinct, and also to provide for the future of his 
favorite sport. Under the protection of some fifty guards, 
the population of these animals increased from less than 
300 in 1850 to more than 2,500 in 1919. 

There were no great obstacles to be overcome in the 
establishment of this park. The land (some 47,000 acres), 
houses, shelter huts, pasturage—everything on the area, in 
fact—were the personal property of the crown and were 
simply presented to the people. A law similar to that 
providing for the organization of Abruzzi National Park 
was drawn up and passed by the Senate. The commis- 
sion entrusted 
with the ad- 
ministration 
of the park 
is composed 
mainly of 
members of 
the Italian 
Forest Serv- 
ice, $10,000 
per year be- 
ing granted 
them from na- 
tional funds. 

There is a 
very great 
difference be- 
tween the 
purposes of 
Grand Para- 
diso National 
Park and the 
other two 
parks of Italy. 
The latter 
have been 
patterned after those of America, with an idea of keeping 
them always open to the public. Grand Paradiso, on the 
other hand, emulates the Swiss idea of reserving an area 
absolutely undisturbed, as a natural laboratory. Students 
and Alpinists will be admitted under permit. Even rigid 
exclusion, however, has its difficulties, and the chief of 
these is poaching. With practically no visiting public and 
few guards to disturb him, the Frenchman finds it quite 
easy to step across the line and shoot a buck or two—and 
he does so only too often, in these first days of inefficient 
protection. 


S1rA NATIONAL PARK 


In the days when Rome ruled the world, a vast tract of 
forest land was set aside in the mountains of the far south 
to provide a permanent supply of building material for the 
navy. It is this very forest that is now being again re- 
served as Sila National Park, designed to be ultimately 
the largest of its kind in Italy. Lying at altitudes from 
3,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea and being quite remote 


(Continued on page 236) 











WHAT IS LOVELIER THAN THE ABANDON OF THE WILD THINGS IN THEIR WOODSY HOME? 





A CARPET STARRED WITH 


HEPATICA 


Taming the Woodland Gypsies 


By KATHLEEN READ Coontz 


Y LITTLE daughter naively remarked not long 
ago that she liked wild flowers better than “tame 
ones.” When pressed for a reason for her pref- 

erence, she replied in the poetry which is a natural part 
of childhood, “Oh, they weren’t invited to the party!” 
Perhaps it is this unexpected appearance of Nature’s 
little vagabonds that is answered with a similar abandon 
in our own breasts at sight of them. Wise and thoughtful 
parents of today are devising ways and means of cultivat- 
ing in their children an interest and knowledge in the 
world of nature. They are be- 
ginning to realize what a poign- 
ant factor this knowledge plays 
in the character-building and 
strengthening of the child. Bird 
and animal books and stories are 
being written better to acquaint 
the child with the habits and 
life of the wild, shy creatures; 
books, also, have been compiled 
concerning wild flowers; but 
nothing short of the flower 
itself can create within the child 
that certain intimacy with Na- 
ture. I have read many books 
on every subject which touches 





SHY VIOLETS PEEP OUT—PALEST BLUE SHAD.- 
ING TO DEEP PURPLE 


on the development of the child, but it was the remark of 
my small daughter concerning her preference for the “un- 
invited guests’ which decided me on the wild-flower bed 
in the corner of the garden. 

The joy of that plot, as it greets my eyes from the desk 
at which I write, cannot be expressed on a mere type- 
writer or in magazine print. 

When we first started in on our venture of transplant- 
ing wild flowers there was one discouraging feature. The 
little plant that stood up so straight and saucy when we 
found it would be rendered limp 
by the journey home. We soon 
learned, however, that a little 
water and shade will revive its 
drooping spirits, and in a few 
days it will assume its accus- 
tomed jaunty mien, even to the 
point of continued blooming, in 
some instances. This is not 
usually the case, however, a 
change most often checking 
the bloom, but we have seldom 
transplanted a plant that will 
not blossom forth at its ap- 
pointed time the following year. 

There is one important thing 
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to remember in elevating these Gypsies of the fields to 
civilization. In transplanting them, endeavor to bring to 
their new home a bit of the surroundings in which they 
grew. 

“No, you shan’t get homesick,” I have heard the kiddies 
murmur, as they dug deep and wide in order to get some 
of the nice earth from which the little plant life has been 
nourished. If the flower is a sprig of honeysuckle, we 
plant it against a wall or fence, whether in sun or shade 
depends upon its former location. If a little flower is 
found nestling against a stone, we bring along stone and 
all; if it is attached to the layer of moss upon which it 
rests, the moss pillow goes to the new home. These trans- 
ferred surroundings add greatly to the woodsy charm of 
the garden and give it a varied and unique appearance. 

Oh, a wild-flower garden is such a democratic garden, 
and as such it makes a powerful appeal to the democratic 
spirit of childhood. “We for the mass!” the wild flowers 
seem to shout, as they crowd, nod, and climb in com- 
munistic abandon. 

Our wild-flower garden makes such pitifully small de- 
mands for such 
generous returns. 
You may pluck 
the blossoms or 
not, water them 
or neglect them, 
but the garden 
“blooms on just 
the same.” Kind 
Mother Nature 
seems to have en- 
dowed these wild- 
lings with re- 
sources of their 
own, to compen- 
sate for the coax- 
ing bestowed upon 
their sisters who 


“were invited to 
the party.” 
Unfortunately, 


literature on wild- 
flower cultivation 
is scarce, but one or two books having been published. 
From these you may catalogue the Gypsies transplanted to 
your garden. Without going out onto the highways and 
the byways, you will have a wild and changing caravan 
flaunt beneath your very window. 

The books describe the flower, the time of blooming, 
and give the common as well as the botanical name, these 
“weeds” appearing in the Blue Book of “Who’s Who” 
in Nature’s world as do your rare garden flowers. It is 
very interesting to note how quickly the children catch up 
long names which you mention incidentally while reading 
up on the flower. Gradually they will learn to associate 
the names with the other intimate knowledge which they 
have gleaned in the nature work. When walking or 





THE EXQUISITE PERFUME OF ARBUTUS BREATHES YOUR WELCOME TO 
THE SPRING WOODS. WHY NOT TAKE IT UP CAREFULLY, CHERISHING ITS 
ROOTS, AND MAKE IT AT HOME IN YOUR OWN WILD-FLOWER GARDEN? 


driving in the country, the children are constantly on the 
lookout for some new addition to the wild-flower patch. 
The value of this in stimulating the faculty of observa- 
tion and discrimination is apparent. 

Our “Caravan,” the name we have applied to this par- 
ticular corner in the garden, has come to mean more to 
us than merely an enjoyment and study of Nature. It is 
a sort of evergreen book of keepsakes. Each cycle of 
blooms is enhanced by the host of beautiful memories 
which are tucked away in the transplanted clumps. 

When the hound’s tongue bursts forth in a crimson 
flame, we laugh again as we recall the time poor Sonny 
Boy, in his eagerness to discover the identity of the vivid 
spot on the bank, rolled down the steep sides and was 
extracted from a briar bush by the anxious but convulsed 
family. With the coming of the field daisies, we live 
again a day of perfect harmony and happiness, when a 
tired picnic crowd watched a golden sunset across a carpet 
of yellow and white daisy blooms. 

At the time of writing, the Caravan is a mass of deli- 
cate blues and lilacs—blue bells in their waxen beauty, the 
exquisitely tinted 
wood anemones, 
violets shading 
from palest blue 
to purple, and a 
scattering of the 
rarer yellow va- 
riety, so like pan- 
sies. There is one 
little flower bloom- 
ing this spring 
that we have 
never been able to 
identify — a won- 
derful bluish star 
with a fleck of 
pink at its base 
calyx. The chil- 
dren have named 
it Cinderella, and 
will be loath to 
relinquish that 
name for its le- 
gitimate one when we find it. In a few weeks the cow- 
slips, buttercups (that love of childhood), wild onion 
flower, eglantine, and many others will put in their ap- 
pearance, while midsummer will usher in the field daisies, 
cone flower, or nigger head, chicory with its bright blue 
blooms, wild verbena, and, most interesting of all mid- 
summer flowers (in the midwest and border north and 
south), the wild ginger. 

Do you know it, this odd little herb? With its hand- 
some foliage, one who is not acquainted with its habits 
will wonder why no flowers appear. If you know the 
magic secret, you will scrape away the leaves around the 
roots, and there, hidden carefully away, are the entrancing 
little flowers. It is well worth the hunt, when the yellow 


(Continued on page 236) 
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AMERICAN FOREST WEEK, APRIL 27-MAY 3, 1925 


Bp the President of the United States of America. 


Q Proclamation 


people the danger that comes from the neglect of our forests. 

For several years the Nation has observed Forest Protection Week. It is fitting that 
this observance be enlarged. We have too freely spent the rich and magnificent gift that 
Nature bestowed on us. In our eagerness to use that gift we have stripped our forests; we 
have permitted fires to lay waste and devour them; we have all too often destroyed the 
young growth and the seed from which new forests might spring. And though we already 
feel the first grip of timber shortage, we have barely begun to save and restore. 


I PROCLAIMING American Forest Week, I desire to bring to the attention of all our 


We have passed the pioneer stage and are no longer excusable for continuing this unwise 
dissipation of a great resource. To the Nation it means the lack of an elemental necessity 
and the waste of keeping idle or only partly productive nearly one-fourth of our soil. To 
our forest-using industries it means unstable investments, the depletion of forest capital, 
the disbanding of established enterprises, and the decline of one of our most important 


industrial groups. 


Our forests ought to be put to work and kept at work. I do not minimize the obstacles 
that have to be met, nor the difficulty of changing old ideas and practices. We must all put 
our hands to this common task. It is not enough that the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments take the lead. There must be a change in our national attitude. Our industries, our 
land-owners, our farmers, all our citizens, must learn to treat our forests as crops, to be 
used, but also to be renewed. We must learn to tend our woodlands as carefully as we 


tend our farms. 


Let us apply to this creative task the boundless energy and skill we have so long 
spent in harvesting the free gifts of Nature. The forests of the future must be started 
today. Our children are dependent on our course. We are bound by a solemn obligation 
from which no evasion and no subterfuge will relieve us. Unless we fulfill our sacred 
responsibility to unborn generations, unless we use with gratitude and with restraint the 
generous and kindly gifts of Divine Providence, we shall prove ourselves unworthy guardians 
of a heritage we hold in trust. 


Now, THEREFoRE, I, Catvin Coo.ipcE, President of the United States, do recommend 
to the Governors of the various States to designate and set apart the week of April 27- 
May 2, inclusive, 1925, as American Forest Week, and, wherever practicable and not in 
conflict with State law or accepted customs, to celebrate Arbor Day within that week. And 
I urge public officials, public and business associations, industrial leaders, forest owners, 
editors, educators, and all patriotic citizens to unite in the common task of forest conserva- 


tion and renewal. 
Iu Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this twenty-first day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one tonaandl nine hundred and twenty- five, and of 
[SEAL | the Independence of the United States of America the one hundred and 


forty-ninth. 
3y the President: 


CuHarLrEs FE. HuGHEs, 
Secretary of State. 


























Forest Activities for Everybody 
Plans for Arbor Day—American Forest Week—Conservation Field Day 


HAT can we do to observe American Forest 
Week, Arbor Day, or 
designed to keep our country tree green? 


occasion 


The 


any other 
frequency of this question reflects a growing eagerness on 
the part of many people to fix in the minds of their fellow- 
men the usefulness and the beauty of our great renewable 
resources, American forests. It is with this need in mind 
that the following suggestions for school, community, and 
oganization programs are presented. 

The real object of forestry exercises or conservation 
field days, whether they be planting of single trees, the re- 
forestation of hundreds of acres, or the demonstration of 
fire prevention and control methods, is to stimulate the 
citizenship of our country to an appreciation of growing 


forests and the possibilities of solving and preventing an 
unhappy forest dilemma through persistent individual and 
co-operative effort. The single day or week, it must be 
remembered, should not end our efforts, for the obligations 
of good citizenship demand that all those qualified for 
leadership must work incessantly. 

In the past, criticism has rightly been made that sug- 
gested programs have been too limited in their application. 
In the suggestions presented below an attempt therefore 
has been made to adapt them to the ages of those making 
use of them. The opportunities are pointed out merely in 
a suggestive way, in order that the initiative of both chil- 


dren and grown-ups may be capitalized. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN, FROM FIRST TO THIRD GRADES 


A dramatization of Anderson’s “Fir Tree” has 
read by the teacher, and the children encouraged to retell it. 


good possibilities. The story should first be 
When the story has been firmly 


fixed in their minds, parts should be assigned and the story “played.” 
Parts for assignment should include the following characters, eighteen in all: 


The Foolish Fir Tree—Who, in the forest, is ever curious 
about the fate of taller trees taken out of the forest 
by the woodcutters; in the city, ever boastful of its 
Christmas splendor. 

The Swallow and the Stork—Who tell the Fir of the pine 
masts seen. 

Air and Sunlight—Who tell the tree to rejoice in its bright 
life in the fresh air. 

Woodcutters—Who chop down and carry off the tree in 
their wagon. 

wo girls—Who deck the tree. 
Two children—Who plunder the tree and dance about it. 


The Foolish Fir expects tomorrow to be again decked in 
glistening ornaments. 


Servants—Who drag 
the tree to the attic. 

Little Mice—Who lis- 
ten to the tale of 
Christmas Eve, 
and how the tree 
had been decked 
with cakes and 
lights. 

The Rats—Who carry 
off the Mouse au- 
dience because the 
tree doesn’t know 
any stories of ba- 
con and tallow in 
the storeroom. 
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The Servant—Who throws the tree in the yard. 


A child who had danced about the tree tears off the 
last star. 

The woodcutter cuts it up for firewood. 

The child, who has pinned the golden star on its breast, 
says, “There will be another Christmas and an- 


other tree.” 


EPILOGUE— By Sunlight 


“The morning came, with its joyful beam, 

And he woke to find it was all a dream; 

For there, in his evergreen dress, he stood, 

A Pointed Fir, in the midst of the wood. 

His Branches were sweet with the balsam smell, 

His needles were green where the white snow fell, 

And always contented and 
happy was he, 

The very best kind of a 
Christmas tree.” 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


The happy differ- 
ence between the 
growing tree and the 
discarded one leads 
quite naturally to the 
planting of the living 
tree, around which 
may be staged a romp- 
ing dance, led by the 
characters, and the en- 
tire exercise closed by 
a song. 


“FOR THERE, IN HIS EVERGREEN DRESS, HE STOOD, 
A POINTED FIR IN THE MIDST OF THE WOOD” 





FOR 
GRADES 


There is a growing interest in the Masque 


CHILDREN FROM FOURTH TO SEVENTH 


’ 


which differs from dialogue and pageant in that it 
deals chiefly with symbols, allegory, romance, and 


faery. 
“Masque of the Fire Helpers,” 








Upon request, The American Forestry Association will be glad to furnish copies of the 
by Shirley W. Allen. 


This Masque may be introduced by a dance of dryads. The woodland scene, if an indoor stage is 
necessary, may be represented by branches of trees attached to three screens, placed appropriately 


on the stage. Characters are as follows: 

He who reads the prologue—Dressed in monk’s garb of 
long brown robe belted with cord and having pointed 
cowl. 


Everyman—A traveler—Who carries over his shoulder a 
stick, with his possessions tied in a handkerchief at 
the end of it. 


Logger—Dressed in flannel shirt, open at the throat, 
“stagged” trousers (cut off halfway between the knee 
and ankle) and rough boots. He should carry an ax 


and have his hands and face soiled with charcoal. 
Camper—Dressed in khaki or other appropriate garb. 
Hunter—Carrying gun or bow and arrow. 


Fire—Dressed in grotesque red cambric, sacklike garment 

to represent body of dragon. Special paper mask can 
be made and special red pasteboard fins attached to 
his back. Hands and feet should be free, so that he 


may crawl and imitate fierce monster. 


The forest is repre- 
sented by voices which 
chant from behind the 
screen — answering, 
upbraiding, or plead- 
ing—at the conversa- 
tion of Everyman and 
other characters. 

The story brings 
home the unappreci- 
ated truth that forest 
fire in the abstract is 
not responsible for 
ruining but 
that it is the thought- 
less hand of Every- 
man and his friends, 
without help 
the fire shorn of 
much of its power to 
The voices of 


forests, 


whose 


is 


ruin. 
the forest prevail, the 
characters become 
thoughtful of the for- 
benefits, 


est’s with- 
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hold their aid from fire, and drive him from 
the woods. The Masque closes after the dis- 
appearance of Everyman and his mortal friends 
from the stage, with the happy dance of the 
dryads, once more safe from the enemy. 

This Masque has the advantage of lending itself readily 
to local adaptation and to production either in or out of 





doors. 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s “A Masque of Conserva- 
tion,” appearing in a volume entitled “A Forest Princess 
and Other Masques,” published by Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, with twenty-one special characters and numerous 
groups of dryads, river gods, etc., is unusually appro- 
priate for presentation where time and facilities permit. 
It is especially beautiful in outdoor setting. 


2 @& @_ School festivals held on National Wildflower Day, 
to fall within AMERICAN FOREST WEEK, are most appropri- 
ate, as wild flower preservation is recognized as one of the con- 
servation objects of the week, thus uniting in country-wide fashion 
the national campaign to save the wild flowers of the United States 
from the complete extermination which is threatening them. Such 
programs offer opportunity for all that is most beautiful in pagean- 
try. Talks on flower preservation, with instructions 
scientific methods of handling plants and trees so that they will 
not be despoiled for future seasons, recitations, and poster parades 
may be arranged. The work of wild flower protection and con- 
servation has received the hearty endorsement of the John Bur- 
roughs Memorial Association, The American Forestry Association, 
the Wild Flower Preservation Society, wild flower conservation 
leagues, nature study societies, and outdoor leagues. It is being 
assisted and encouraged by nationally recognized nature writers. 
It is hoped that the campaign for a National Wildflower Day, en- 
thusiastically inaugurated in the West, may be coordinated with 
the splendid work already under way in the East. 

A beautiful custom—that of planting a tree especially dedicated 
to mothers—has been nationalized by The American Forestry 
Association. This lends itself well to school programs and to gen- 
eral adaptation. Planted in a public place by the children, the 
white birch offers a beautiful testimonial to the spirit of mother- 
hood. This tree was selected by the Association because of what 
may be called its personal characteristics—its dignity and beauty, 
its white stem which whitens with the years; its habit of growth, 
with drooping, sheltering arms; its beautiful cut-leaved foliage. 
Planting of “Mother’s Trees” not only by school children, but by 
organizations and individuals, is an especially suitable way of 
celebrating Mother’s Day, Arbor Day, or anniversaries, and will 
lend a distinctive touch to the activities oo AMERICAN FOREST 


WEEK. @ @ @ 
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FOR CHILDREN OF SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 





Of less entertaining but more practical turn is a combination of exhibit and essay features, 
designed to familiarize pupils with the economic value of trees characteristic of their own regions. 
It is impossible to give examples of enough species to cover the entire United States, but the follow- 
ing specimen outlines will suggest similar study of other trees. 

The work of the pupils themselves will lie in collecting necessary exhibits and in preparing the 


short speeches or essays to accompany their exhibits. 
The outline given below is designed to cover typical regions, and while no claim is made 


children. 


One tree serves as subject-matter for four 


that it is adequate, there has been an attempt to keep everything in the language of the school pupils. 


New England Section—Northern Atlantic States 


Principal Commercial Tree of the Region 


WHITE PINE 


Branch of white pine, with cones, if possible; photographs; 
drawings of seed with its wing; specimen shingle, match stems, 
pattern. 


FIRST CHILD—Characteristics of the Tree 


Soft bluish-green leaves or needles, five in a bunch, some of 
them turning yellow and falling in September; slender, horizontal 
branches in regular whorls of five branches, like spokes around 
the hub of a wheel; bark in regular green tinged with red, becomes 
one to two inches thick on old trunks and divided into ridges, 
covered with small purplish scales. 


SECOND CHILD— Part Played by Tree in Development of 
Country 


Used in early days for masts of vessels; used for lumber, 
shingles, lath for cabinet-making, and the interior finish of build- 
ings, woodenware, for matches and patterns. 


THIRD CHILD—Enemies of the Tree 


The white pine has three enemies which make most of the 
trouble—Fire, Disease, and Insects. 

Fire injures the older trees and makes them less able to with- 
stand the attacks of insects and disease. Most fires are caused 
by the carelessness of people. None of our fathers or mothers 
would wilfully burn up the houses in which we, their children, 
expect to live, but everybody who causes a forest fire does that 
very thing. We must learn to be careful and to make others care- 
ful with fire everywhere, and especially in the woods. 

The white pine blister rust is a disease that attacks the white 
pine. It is a sort of plant which lives on another growing plant 
instead of growing from the ground. It saps the strength of the 
plant which nourishes it and which is known as its “host.” The 
blister rust cannot develop or spread without finding the leaves 
of a gooseberry or currant bush to grow on when it first starts. 
This gives a suggestion for control by uprooting all gooseberry 
and currant bushes in the part of the country where white pine 
is an important tree. 

The white pine weevil is an inconsiderate insect. 
only one-quarter of an inch long. Maybe this is why she can’t 
manage her children any better. Anyway, immediately after 
hatching out in the form of small worms they start to destroy 
the inner bark and tender wood just below the topmost twig of 
the growing white pine. Usually the twig dies, and instead of 
becoming a fine straight tree, our beloved white pine becomes 
crooked and the top looks like the bayonet on a gun, because one 
of the side branches has become the leader. 

This unruly family has its enemies. There are some flies which 
Prey upon it, and these are sometimes raised and let loose as a 
means of control; but the best thing we can do to keep these 
fellows and other insects down is to protect birds which feed 
upon them. They will do much to rid the white pine of its enemies. 


The adult is 


(Blackboard drawing of weevil is suggested. ) 


Similar treatment of trees characteristic of other regions 
may be worked out, using for the Southern States long- 
leaf pine; for the Southwest, western yellow pine; for 
California, the redwood; for the Rocky Mountain region, 
the Engelmann spruce; for the Middle West, cottonwood 
or soft maple; for the Lake States, hemlock; and for 
the Ohio Valley, tulip (yellow poplar). 


FOR MISCELLANEOUS GROUPS OF PUPILS, COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS 


Starting Christmas-tree plots in school yards, special 
trips into the woods, tree identification contests, orna- 
mental planting on school grounds, window-box contests 
between various grades, and bird-house contests are all 
plans which may be enlarged upon. 

So much for strictly school programs, but what about 
the innumerable organizations in need of suggestions for 
their own part in forestry activities? A few of the typical 
organizations are here selected and “stunts” listed. 


FOR BOY SCOUTS AND OTHER GROUPS OF THIS TYPE 


Forestry good turns may include reforestation of city 
watersheds, town forests, and waste portions of park 
lands; contests in thinning woodlands; posting of official 
fire warnings and posters appealing to the public to keep 
the woods sanitary, and to spare wild flowers and decora- 
tive greens; control of forest insects by the collection of 
egg masses and destruction of nests; clearing of brush- 
grown trails under the supervision of park and forest 
officials in charge of areas near their communities; featur- 
ing of forestry subjects at weekly Troop meetings, where 
forest officers, state forest officials, and outdoor leaders 
may tell their experiences or give special talks to impress 
the objects of forestry practice, 

FOR GIRL SCOUTS, CAMPFIRE GIRLS, AND FOR HIKING 
CLUBS MADE UP OF YOUNGER GIRLS 


Through these organizations, local drives for saving 
dogwood, arbutus, toyon, and certain ferns and wild 
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flowers may be made effective under proper leadership. 
Such activity contributes definitely to the Outdoor Good 
Manners movement which is being urged by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs through their Forestry 
Committee. In addition to these projects, many of the 
good turns above mentioned may be featured. 


FOR CLERGYMEN, SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, AND INSTITU- 
TIONAL HEADS 
Leaders in these fields may reach the people who look 
to them for guidance. Forestry is of sufficient importance 
to justify its consideration in every public meeting. 


FOR CITY AND PARK OFFICIALS 


Mayors may properly second national and state procla- 
mations for Arbor Day and American Forest Week by 
special messages. Close co-operation by city and park 
officials with newspaper editors in putting before the 
public knowledge of the value of shade trees, parks, and 
town forests constitutes one of the best strokes toward 
securing the interest of every citizen. The occasion may 
well be used to urge better care and more general planting 
of shade and forest trees. Organization and supervision 
of a tree census for the entire town or for a single street 
or park may be undertaken by park officials, working 
through Boy Scout, Camp Fire, Girl Scout, and school 


mediums. 


FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS, PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, CHURCH, AND COMMUNITY CENTER 
GROUPS 

We have already mentioned the Outdoor Good Manners 
Movement of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This should by all means be specially emphasized in public 
programs and outdoor festivities. Valuable exhibit space 
may be secured from department stores, sporting-goods 
houses, theater lobbies, and chamber of commerce exhibit 
halls for special forestry exhibits in connection with club 
activities. Co-operation of local and state forest and park 
officials should be sought in preparing these exhibits. 

The outdoor staging of masques, pantomimes, and 
parades of floats offers a means of expression into the 
spirit of which young people readily enter. The living 
Christmas-tree idea, while especially adapted for dramati- 
zation for very small children, may be urged upon older 
people, as has already been done by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and The American Forestry As- 


sociation. 


FOR REPRESENTATIVE CRAFT ORGANIZATIONS 
ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS’ CLUBS, CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE, AND FRATERNAL ORDERS 

Aside from the obvious need for stressing forestry at 
regular meetings, there is a wonderful opportunity for 
these organizations to spensor contests offering prizes for 
original posters on the subjects of tree-planting, forest- 
fire prevention, outdoor good manners, and special slogans. 
School children and boys and girls can be quickly inter- 





ested in this sort of thing, particularly with the aid of 
the press. 

Street railway companies may be induced to carry 
special placards bearing slogans adapted to local forest 
needs. The Four-Minute Men movement may be revived 
and radio talks likewise arranged for. 


FOR MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Merchants and manufacturers may help in telling fash- 
ion by including in their newspaper advertising a line 
calling attention to American Forest Week or similar con- 
certed movements, and by including in their mail special 
envelope stuffers advocating the need of care with fire. 
The American Forestry Association can furnish, at cost, 
six subjects, with appropriate cartoons and doggerel, on 
principal causes of fire. These will average $2.50 per 
thousand, in quantities, and should be ordered at least 
three weeks in advance of the time for which their use 
is planned. Forestry activities may also be mentioned in 
the many splendid house organs so widely issued at the 


present time. 


TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 


Home officers of the various trade associations may 
well send out to their members and to the public messages 
of the interdependence of their special industry upon the 
forest resources of the country. Messages of this kind 
are coming more and more into the national advertising 
policies of large manufacturing firms who are members 
of these trade organizations, and an increasing use of such 


messages should be encouraged. 


FOR WILD LIFE ORGANIZATIONS, GAME AND FISH 
CONSERVATIONISTS 

Too much emphasis cannot be put upon the need of 
green cover for proper game administration and conserva- 
tion. Wild-life organizations can do much with special 
stickers and envelope stuffers stressing this idea. Of 
course, local meetings of these organizations should de- 
vote programs to forestry subjects, and in many localities 
should be the logical center for forestry activities. 

Aside from the suggestions given above, hundreds of 
ways in which the cause of forestry may be advanced will 
occur to energetic conservationists throughout the country. 
It is earnestly desired that reports of special observances 
be sent to the General Committee on American Forest 
Week, Transportation Building, 17th and H_ Streets, 
Washington, D. C. These reports will aid in planning 
observances for other years to come. 

The State Foresters, the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sions of the various states, the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., the National Committee on Amer- 
ican Forest Week, above mentioned, and The American 
Forestry Association stand squarely behind the movement 
to preserve and perpetuate American Forests and may be 
written for information, suggestions, and helps in con- 
servation projects. 





Planting to Attract the Birds 


By Lewis Epwin THEIss 
(Photographs by Nelson F. Davis) 


OME years ago we set out a hedge of currants in 
a portion of our grounds. The hedge prospered 
and in due time came into bearing. Then currant 
I did not like to use poison on the 
plants, even of the kind recommended for the purpose, 
for the crop of berries was well advanced. So I tried 
hand-picking the worms. But, search as I would, I 
could never seem to get them all. The process of de- 


worms attacked it. 


foliation went steadily forward. Besides, it required 
considerable time to look the plants over. After the 
crop was harvested I had no time either to spray the 
bushes or pick the worms, and I finished the season in 
defeat. 

The fashion. A 
bumper crop of berries formed, and worms appeared in 
myriads —doubtless the result of my neglect of the pre- 


vious season. 


The worms took every last leaf on the bushes. 


next season started in similar 


One day I stood looking at the plants 
in deep perplexity when a wren alighted near by. I 
stood still and the wren hopped into the currant bushes. 
What followed was a revelation. That wren proceeded 
to clean up those currant bushes about as effectively as 
an improved binder harvests a wheat field. Day after 
day I saw the wren searching through the currant bushes, 
but I saw no more currant worms. I knew that if the 


wren would only stay by me the currant problem was 
solved. 

We were not long in discovering that if we wanted 
to attract birds we must provide them with shelter. Of 
course, we put up a box for the wrens, and they have 
been annual visitors ever since. Yet bird-boxes solve 
the problem only in part. Some birds will take up their 
abodes in bird-boxes readily enough, and others will not. 
Many birds seem to prefer to be their own architects. 
The most effective way to help them is by providing 
suitable places for them to build, where one can watch 
and protect them. This means, of course, that one must 
set out suitable growths about one’s home. As most 
of us want to do this anyway, in landscaping our 
grounds we can accomplish two objects at once. In our 
plantings we must henceforth bear the birds 

Nature is 


in mind. 
She has 
prostrate 
All these we use, or should use, in the plant- 
ings about our houses. We shall be more intelligent 
about their use, perhaps, if we remember that some 
birds nest high, some at a moderate distance above 
ground, and some actually on or in the ground itself. 

Our plantings, however, should not end with provid- 


wonderful in her adaptations. 
given us tall trees, bushy shrubs, and lowly, 
growths. 





A REAL HAVEN FOR THE BIRDS 


Forty-seven varieties of shrubs and trees draw birds of all sorts to this well-planted home in Burlington, Vermont. 


There is no doubt 


that birds become attached to places, just as other wild creatures do, and it is only natural to suppose that this place, having so much 
to offer our little feathered friends, is alive with the thrilling music of their songs. 
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ing shelter for the birds. We must also plant food for 
them. By this I mean that we should set out those 
plants that supply winter provender for the birds, when 
their supplies in nature are limited. By doing so we 
can keep many of our birds with us the year round. 
Thus we protect them from the dangers attendant upon 
dangers so grave that some- 





their annual migrations 
times some species of birds are almost wiped out, as 








ELMS IN BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Gold, purple, and pine finches in great numbers come to eat the 
blossoms of the elm. 


when a great flock is overwhelmed by a hurricane in 
crossing the Mexican Gulf; for many of our summer 
birds pass the winter in South America. 

Summer food, too, we can provide in our plantings. 
In our own case, for example, we always plant a certain 
panel of a given flower-bed with bachelor’s buttons. 
This panel is close to our dining porch. The flowers 
unfailingly attract the goldfinches, that come there in 
large numbers to feed upon the seeds of the plants. 
When they have polished off the seeds of the bachelor’s 
buttons, we see them cleaning up the seeds of weeds and 
other undesirables in the garden. 

But always in autumn these beautiful “wild canaries,’ 
as they are sometimes called, gather in large flocks and 
fly away south; that is, they always did until a year 
ago. That summer we raised half an acre of sunflowers 
for chicken feed. We were delayed in gathering the 
heads, and finally had to leave several rows of them 


The goldfinches gathered about the sun- 
flower field and remained there all winter. There must 
have been fully two hundred birds in the flock. They 
remained all winter, and for months our farm was 
the headquarters of these beautiful birds. Certainly, a 
few sunflowers was a small price to pay for the pleasure 
we had in the presence of these gilded little song- 


unharvested. 


sters, with their wonderful undulant flight and their 
touching little call of “dearie! dearie! dearie!” 

Wild creatures, beyond any question, become as much 
attached to given places of residence as human beings 
do. Though it cannot actually be proved in all cases, 
there is no doubt that a given bird or pair of birds will 
return year after year to nest in the same locality or 
even in the same spot. 

For six consecutive years a phoebe has nested on the 
rafters of our dining porch. We cannot actually prove 
that it is the same bird year after year, but we firmly 
believe it to be. The porch is so constructed that the 
second story overhangs the first, projecting outward 
some eighteen inches. The rafters that support the 
second floor are enclosed in a wooden boxing that com- 








A PLUM TREE IN EARLY SPRING 


Not only a delight to the owner and every one who sees it, but the 
visiting place of hundreds of finches in springtime. 


pletely conceals them from outside view. It would be 


the strangest coincidence in the world if a different bird 
found and occupied this secret nesting place year after 
year. Each spring, the moment insects are fairly a-wing, 
we hear a shrill cry of “Phoebe!” and there sits our 
bird on the ridge of the house. Always it is one 
phcebe—not a flock. And later we find her sitting on 
her old nest under the porch boxing. We have no 
shadow of doubt that it is the same bird year after year. 

One end of one of our gardens is very moist. Here 
we almost always plant early peas. Once a song spar- 
row nested in these peas. She had such confidence in 
us that she was in no wise alarmed when we worked 
among the peas, but would sit on the fence a dozen feet 
distant and sing merrily. When the peas were harvested 
and it was time to tear the vines down, the fledgling 
There was nothing for 
We did, and next 


birds were as yet unable to fly. 
it but to let the pea vines remain. 
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year that precious bird built another nest in our pea 
vines. So it went for several years. 

Close about our house stand a number of trees. In 
three of these trees a pair of robins have built, shifting 
from tree to tree each year, but always nesting close to 
the house. 

Can there be any reasonable doubt that in each case 
the nesting birds are the same from year to year? We 
believe not, for we have observed that frogs, toads, 
snakes, rabbits, hawks, crows and other creatures that 
come under our observation have this same love for 
given places of abode and will not willingly depart there- 
from. 

A garden toad is worth his weight in gold to the gar- 
dener. He will live the summer through in the garden, 
eating no end of harmful insects and burrowing down 
in the soil in autumn to hibernate. The next spring 





A SPOT OF WILD BEAUTY 


Trumpet creeper clambering wild in a back yard—very attractive to 
humming birds. 


he will turn up to guard the garden again. He may 


pass his entire existence within the narrow limits of 
one’s garden walls. 

I believe that birds come to know and love those who 
protect them even, as a dog or a cat becomes fond of 
I chop wood within the shade of a young 


Its branches are so low that of necessity I 
There, 


the master. 
apple tree. 
must work, not beneath it, but to one side of it. 
as I lustily swing my glittering ax, a song sparrow sits 
from day to day, not ten feet distant from me, singing 
heartily. Far from being frightened by my presence 
and motions, the bird seems actually to like to be near 
me. I have often thought that the bird must feel a sense 
of security because I am present. 

Among the friendliest of our birds are some chipping 
sparrows. Some of these are so incautious as to nest 
close to or on the ground. Each year I make it my 
business to try to find their nests and then keep a watch- 
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ful eye on them. One day I heard bird cries of distress 
in a young blackberry plantation. I knew a chipping 
sparrow dwelt there. Grabbing up a hoe, I ran to the 
berry bushes at top speed. There was the frenzied little 
sparrow fluttering about in an agony of distress, while 
a black snake rifled her nest. If ever a bird spoke words 
of gratitude, that bird did as I drove off the intruder. 





A LOVELY SPOT AT COLD SPRING HARBOR 


This place on Long Island is a perfect heaven for the birds and the 
willows are a favorite dwelling place of the oriole. 


Her tones changed utterly. She showed no alarm what- 
ever at my vigorous wielding of the hoe, but flew along 
with me for a little space, as though to make sure the 
intruder was really gone. Then she darted away to her 
nest. 

If we are vegetable gardeners, or flower-growers, or 
merely bird lovers—and every home 
under one of these classifications—we 





tree-raisers, or 
dweller comes 
have need of all the birds we can coax about us. If 
gentle treatment will cause the birds to become fond of 
us, and if we can draw them to our very yards year 
after year merely by planting growths suitable for nest- 
ing places or for food production, we are short-sighted 
indeed if we do not at once take advantage of the situ- 
ation. 

Fortunately, many of the plants that produce food 
for birds are also among our most beautiful and desir- 
able ornamental growths. By planting for the birds, 
therefore, we can scarcely fail to beautify our home sites. 

Among the vines which we use to ornament our homes, 
none is more attractive to man or bird than the honey- 
Its thick clusters of leaves make the finest kind 
Its appealingly sweet flowers 
persist for a long time. Birds love to build their nests 
among the dense growths in summer, and to shelter 
themselves there on cold nights; for in climates not too 
severe the honeysuckle is practically an evergreen. In 
winter the generous supply of berries provides abun- 
dant food for juncos, finches, and other birds. 

The bittersweet—also called climbing waxwork—is 


suckle. 
of shade for our porches. 
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another vine that is at once ornamental and useful in 
providing bird food. It is exceptionally hardy and is 
perhaps the cleanest vine that one can find for use about 
the house. Nothing in nature exceeds the wondrous 
beauty of its rich yields of red and yellow berries—red 
balls within yellow coats that open exactly like the re- 
curved quartered skin of an orange. These berries 
will hang on the vine for months unless torn off, thus 
providing food the winter through. 

A third very excellent food vine is the Virginia creeper 
or ampelopsis. It sheds its leaves in early fall, after they 
turn a rich warm red, leaving behind clusters of greenish- 
purple berries that chickadees, robins, sparrows, quails, 
woodpeckers, and other birds enjoy. All three of these 
climbers are easy to grow and will stand any amount of 
inattention and abuse. 

Many birds are fond of bushy shrubs for nesting 
places. Among the shrubs 
common in our locality, 
none is so popular with the 
birds for nesting as the 
ninebark or Spirea opuli- 
folia. These bushes grow 
to considerable size, reach- 
ing a height of six or seven 
feet and spreading their 
arched and drooping 
branches over an area sev- 
eral feet wide. In early 
summer their pendant 
branches are covered with 
wonderful clusters of white 
flowers, which later pro- 
duce brilliant reddish seed 
clusters that persist through 
summer and fall, providing 
food for the seed-eaters. 

The barberry, the com- 
mon elder, the red-berried 
elder, the shad-bush, the spice-bush, the sumac, the winter- 
berry, the bayberry, the red currant, the Asiatic currant, 
the wild rose, the huckleberry, the blueberry, the privet— 
which must not be trimmed if berries are desired—the 
high-bush cranberry, the wild gooseberry, the Tartarian 
honeysuckle, the snowberry, the coral berry, and the 


loudly on the hills. 
wintry nights, 


heat. 


arrowwood are other desirable bushy growths that yield 
food for birds. 

Among higher growths that supply bird food nature 
has included some of the most beautiful plant> in the 
Any one would be proud, indeed, to 
The red and 


vegetable kingdom. 
have some of these trees in his grounds. 
the white mulberries produce great yields of fruit in 
summer, and this fruit is good for man as well as the 
birds. The sassafras is another highly ornamental tree. 
Its green twigs are a joy in spring, and its rich autumn 
foliage provides one of nature's finest color displays. 
The flowering crabs are also a joy forever. Although 
they naturally grow to considerable size, they can be 


CT a old Forest : ee 


How many moons, lo, we have sung our feathered 
little ones to sleep, 


And rocked them in our arms, 


When the winds blew, and rains were talking 
How have we warmed their little bodies on the 


And shadowed them from summer's noonday 


kept small by judicious pruning. Can anything be more 
exquisite than their delicate blooms in spring, or any 
odor more ravishing than their perfume. On our own 
grounds we have some of these trees, and a closed room 
in which we have left a spray of their blooms over 
night is filled by morning with an odor intoxicating. 
Closely akin to them are the haws, beautiful when in 
flower, and almost as lovely in winter with their red 
“apples.” 

The mountain ash is another tree whose fruit is lovely 
past description. The holly is another wondrous beauty, 
with its red berries set off by its glossy green foliage. 
Unfortunately, it will not grow very far north. But as 
a substitute for it, Northerners have the dogwood. Its 
berries are even lovelier than those of the holly ; and in the 
early fall, before the leaves change color, no holly was 
ever more beautiful than a well-berried dogwood is. 
Later the leaves turn a rich 
red, and still later they fall. 
But the berries persist for 
some time, furnishing good 
food for winter birds. 

The sour gum is another 
ornamental tree of great 
worth. Artistic in shape, 
of lordly stature, first to 
change color in fall 
brilliant in its transfigura- 
tion, while even in its bare 
limbs it is beautiful, the gum 
deserves to be far more 
widely used than it is. It 
has a wealth of beautiful 
purplish berries that flick- 


and 


ers and other birds love 
dearly. 

—Herbert Randall. The persimmon is an- 
other neglected tree. Nur- 


serymen can now supply 
cultivated persimmons that yield very good fruit. A 
cluster of these trees is at once a thing of beauty and a 
source ot good food for man and birds. We should do 
well to have more of these trees about our homes. 

Then there are the wild cherry, the tupelo, the nettle 
tree, the red cedar, the Canadian hemlock, the hackberry, 
the paw-paw, and other trees. 

These lists are far from inclusive of every plant 
that furnishes food for birds, nor are they intended 
to be complete. There are many other growths, like 
the lowly partridge berry and the wintergreen, and the 
wild grape that climbs to heaven if it gets the chance, 
that produce acceptable food for birds, but that ordi- 
narily one does not care for as growths in the home 
grounds. The lists furnished are sufficiently varied so 
that every home owner can find a number of things 


to plant about his premises that will at once add to 
their beauty and provide nesting places and food for 
birds. 





S A BOY, I was led to believe that the supreme test 
of strength and ability was to be found in the 
man who could “lick his weight in wild cats,” but in 

recent years I have come to know a man that can “lick 


his weight” in moun- 
Jay C. 
Bruce, of San Lo- 


tain lions. 


renzo, California, 
lion hunter for the 
State Fish and Game 
Commission, has 
killed during his life- 
time 195 mountain 
lions. He looks his 
part — strong, black- 
haired and_black- 
eyed—a keen woods- 
man. 

Ask Bruce whether 
a mountain lion gives 
the weird scream at- 
tributed to it and he 
will tell you that in 
his experience the 
lion is a singularly 
silent animal. It 
growls and hisses 
like a cat, but reports 
that it gives weird 
calls are usually sup- 
ported only by cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 
Furthermore, there 
is much evidence to 





The Lion Hunter of San Lorenzo 


By Harotp C. Bryant 





Photograph by L. D. Peterson 


A PRIZE TROPHY 


Jay Bruce, the State lion hunter, with his largest lion, a 160-pound male, measuring 
7 feet 31% inches, killed near Avery, Calaveras County, in March, 1921 
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show that the lion does not scream. He also places the 
ban on the story that lions drink only the blood of their 
victims, and that they jump from trees onto the backs of 
unsuspecting deer. He claims that mountain lions prac- 


tically never climb 
trees unless chased 
up them by dogs. 
Few there are who 
can truthfully say 
that they support 
their family on lions. 
Bruce can, for his 
ability as a lion 
hunter has enabled 
him to earn bread 
and butter for his 
family—a wife and 
four children. Born 
and reared in the 
mountain regions of 
Mariposa County, he 
grew up at Wawona, 
a summer resort, 
where the greater 
part of the popula- 
tion was transient. 
Most of the year the 
place was_ isolated, 
and the only recrea- 
tion of his boyhood 
was hunting and 
fishing. In young 
manhood he followed 
and studied mining 
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and mechanical engineering. In 1912 Bruce went into the 
sawmill business. While operating this mill he received 
an injury to his left hand which resulted in blood-poison- 
ing and three months in a hospital. Contracts in con- 
nection with the business were not kept, and Bruce finally 
lost the mill and all his savings through a lawsuit. As 
winter came on, he found himself with a crippled hand 
which he was unable to use in any kind of labor, and with 
a wife and three children to support. It was then that 
his hunting experience stood him in good stead. His 
only worldly resources were a yellow dog and a carbine. 
With his knowledge of hunting and his physical endur- 
ance, the only possible way to earn anything at that time 
and in that country was to hunt lions for the twenty-dollar 
bounty. 

It was Mrs. Bruce who first suggested this as the only 
possible way out. Being successful from the first, Bruce 
trained more dogs and spent his spare time hunting lions. 
The first dog was difficult to train, but with one dog as a 
teacher the training of others was easy. By taking ad- 
vantage of every snowstorm during the winter, eleven 
lions, twelve wildcats, and two bears were bagged. For 
the hides of all these animals he received about $195 and, 
in addition, $232 in bounties. ‘The meat and lard of the 
bears were used for household purposes. 

For the next three years Bruce spent the summers 
guiding and conducting hunting, fishing, and sight-seeing 
parties; during the winters he hunted bears, lions, and 
wildcats. Between January 1, 1916, and January I, 1919, 
he sent in thirty-one lion skins for bounties. 

The accounts of the hunts, requested by the Fish and 
Game Commission in connection with the payment of the 
bounties, demonstrated that he hunted systematically, and 
that he had worked out a system that was consistently suc- 
cessful. Accordingly, in 1917, when complaints from 
stockmen and evidence that the lion is the worst enemy 
of deer led the California Fish and Game Commission to 
attempt better control of this predatory animal, it was 
decided that, in addition to an increased bounty on female 
lions, a state lion hunter should be employed. Bruce was 
selected. Each year he visits various game refuges and 
has been taking an average of slightly more than thirty 


lions a year. By April 1 of this year he had bagged four- 
teen. Undoubtedly Bruce is the most persistent mountain- 
lion hunter in the country. The Moore brothers, attracted 
by bounties, came to Santa Barbara County a few years 
ago and secured many lions, but since then few skins have 
been submitted by them for bounty. 

One of Bruce’s dogs, now getting very old, has been 
concerned in the treeing of practically all of Bruce’s moun- 
tain lions. He is known as “Silent Eli.” A wonderfully 
fine trailer, it takes the scent of a lion to interest him. A 
younger string of dogs, all fox hounds, found to be the 
best type of “varmint dog,” is always in training, and 
many a lion dog owned by others has received his first 
training under Bruce. Each dog is carefully trained to 
pay no attention to such game as deer, but to follow 
consistently the trail of predatory animals and to come to 
the sound of a horn. 

Bruce is now so experienced that he handles a lion with 
utmost calm, even running in and striking the animal with 
a club to move it higher into a tree for a better picture. 
His narrowest escapes have come with attempts to rescue 
his dogs from a wounded lion. Mountain-lion kittens 
have been taken seven times and twice the lair has actually 
been located. 

Although a typical woodsman, Bruce has become inter- 
ested in obtaining dependable scientific data as to total 
length and weight of animals, as well as their life history 
and habits. Actual measurements and weights have defi- 
nitely shown that most of the statements in this regard 
are grossly exaggerated. A lion that measures more than 
seven feet and weighs over one hundred pounds is a big 
lion in California. The biggest male taken by Bruce 
measured seven feet three and one-half inches and weighed 
one hundred and sixty pounds. 

Many feature articles have appeared in California news- 
papers relative to Bruce’s hunts, and Bruce himself has 
written several important articles dealing with the life 
history and habits of this largest member of the cat family. 

Those who have accompanied Bruce on his hunts report 
that he follows his dogs so untiringly that they are soon 
left far behind, and many a would-be photographer is 
miles away when the lion is treed and killed. 
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provided the surplus orders justify another reprint. 





The American Forestry Association has had printed, for distribution during American Forest 
Week, fifty thousand copies of the article by Mr. E. T. Allen, entitled “Fifty Thousand Firebrands,” 
which appeared in the last number of this magazine. Mr. Allen’s statement is one of the most graphic 
and impressive word pictures of the menace of forest fire ever printed. Its wide distribution will be 
a tremendous force in creating a proper fire consciousness on the part of the American people. 

Copies of the reprint are now available, and will be sent free, as long as they last, to those who can 
make effective use of them. In order to give them as wide distribution as possible, not to exceed one 
hundred copies will be sent to individuals, and not to exceed three hundred copies will be sent to organ- 
izations. Orders in excess of these amounts will be taken and the additional reprints furnished at cost, 
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EDITORIAL 


The Call of American Forest Week 


HAT the nation may be stimulated to a better under- 

standing and a keener appreciation of the role which 
forests play in every field of American life, President 
Coolidge has wisely broadened the meaning of what has 
heretofore been observed as Forest Protection Week. 
Wood for our homes, paper for our books and periodicals, 
water for our cities, farms and factories, wild life for 
our states, outdoor recreation for all our people, and a 
better country for oncoming generations—these are some 
of the larger interests represented by American Forest 
Week. Under the new name, it is the desire of the Presi- 
dent and the purpose of the Forest Week Committee, of 
which former Governor Frank O, Lowden, of Illinois, is 
chairman, to appeal to individuals and organizations 
everywhere for active help in arousing the nation to the 
need of forest protection and reforestation. 

Only through popular education can the purposes of 
American Forest Week be accomplished. Everyone 
knows almost subconsciously that food is essential to sus- 
tain human life. That consciousness in itself is a national 
insurance against a food famine resulting from con- 
ditions man has control. Relatively few 
Americans, on the other hand, appreciate the extent to 
which forests are essential to national well-being. That 
lack of knowledge is a costly omission to the nation as a 
whole and a threat to American institutions. 

In issuing his proclamation designating April 27 to 


over which 


May 3 as American Forest Week, President Coolidge ap- 
propriately calls attention to the danger that comes from 
neglect of our forests. The effects of deforestation are 
today reaching far beyond the single problem of a national 
timber supply. They strike at the very heart of national 
conservation. Protection of inland waters, and with them 
the interests of soil retention, water power, irrigation, soil 
fertility, and municipal water supply, are all at stake. So, 
too, is the conservation of wild life and of recreational 
resources; for, as Thoreau has said, “To preserve wild 
animals implies generally the creation of a forest for 
them to dwell in and resort to. So it is with man.” 
American Forest Week must be made a national revival, 
sweeping the country once a year with a personal and 
patriotic appeal that will convert our people to an intelli- 
gent policy of forest handling. In our forests, declares 
Governor Lowden, is the country’s greatest potential 
wealth. They are, indeed, a bank in which every Ameri- 
can, whatever his interests, has a drawing account. 
American Forest Week calls upon him to help keep our 
forest bank solvent and to rebuild its waning resources. 
On page 211 of this issue is an article suggesting educa- 
tional activities which individuals and organizations can 
participate in during the week. Let all begin now to plan 
doing something helpful during the week of April 27 to 
May 3, to the end that the sign “Closed for Lack of 
Trees” may never hang upon the doors of our forest bank. 


After Deforestation, What? 


ECENTLY Andre Citreon, sometimes called the 

Henry Ford of France, shrugged his shoulders and 
said that rather than let France be robbed of the family 
flivver by the increasing price of gasoline imports, he 
would commercialize charcoal fueling for automobiles, 
with the result that automobile fuel would cost only one- 


sixth as much as at present. According to M. Citreon, 


the apparatus for producing carbon-monoxide is merely a 
tank and burner, placed by the side of the drive or in the 
rear of the car, which burns charcoal and produces gas 
piped direct to the engine without requiring change in 
construction. 


The possibility of this use is no doubt re- 
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mote, but it is significant that success in its development 
will depend largely on a continuous supply of charcoal, 
which is to say a continuous supply of forests. 

Not alone in the field of transportation is science point- 
ing to the forest. Dr. Austin H. Clarke, of the National 
Museum, speaking in Washington recently before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
said it is now believed that millions of tons of mud laid 
on the ocean floor at the mouths of great rivers create such 
inequalities of weight between the land and the ocean bed 
that they are apt to start a slipping of the earth’s crust, 


thereby causing earthquakes. He suggested a study of 
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the volume of river deposits as a help in predicting earth- 
quakes. 

But what about the Forest in this instance? 
who has watched a stream, at the time of heavy rains after 
a large forest fire on its watershed has failed to notice 
the muddy condition of the water and if the observer were 
to embark upon a little diving expedition near the mouth 
of the stream, he would find hundreds of tons of silt being 
deposited on the floor of the ocean. If the theory ad- 


No one 
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vanced by science is correct, a few earthquakes are un- 
doubtedly on their way to the United States, and the news, 
it is to be hoped, will be more effective than past argu- 
ments in arousing the nation to the need of stopping forest 
fires and of keeping our watersheds forested. 
Earthquakes and the loss of the family flivver are in- 
deed the direst consequences yet laid at the door of de- 


forestation. 


The Case of Mr. Gregg 


RE our National Forests to be kept forever as a free 
heritage to the American people, open at all times 
for their use and enjoyment? Everyone just naturally 
says, Yes. But are the basic.economic purposes for which 
the National Forests were created being lost sight of by 
the Forest Service in a mad scramble to build roads in 
order to substitute for these activities the entertainment 
of tourists? The answer which William B. Greeley, Chief 
Forester, gives to William C. Gregg, park partisan, is an 
emphatic and irrefutable, No. The Forester’s reply—a 
clear and convincing statement—appeared in the March 4 
issue of the Outlook. 
Mr. Gregg’s discreditable attack on the Forest Service 


failed miserably. It was inevitable that it should fail. By 
verbal chicanery he attempted to make an issue out of 
something that is not an issue. His one fortuitous accom- 
plishment, we think, was to reveal his own distorted parti- 
sanship, and thus to disqualify himself as a dependable 
counselor with those who sanely and judicially are en- 
deavoring to put our Federal lands to their highest use. 
Mr. Gregg himself may now be an issue in those conser- 
vation organizations in which he is an officer, but, having 
demonstrated his unfitness for fair dealing, he should no 
longer be an issue in the constructive settlement of our 


park and forest problems. Exit Mr. Gregg! 


cA SYMPTOM OF DEEPER TROUBLE 


The Gregg episode, however, is symptomatic of a situa- 
tion far more serious than Mr. Gregg’s personal irrespon- 
sibility in presenting facts. Anyone closely in touch with 
the park and forest movements knows that there has long 
been lacking that interbureau team play between the 
Forest and Park Services which makes for common under- 
standing and mutual confidence. The Outlook article is 
merely a surface manifestation of the partisanship fever 
which that misunderstanding and lack of confidence have 
engendered. In it many see—unjustifiably, we think—a 
deliberate effort on the part of some park extremists to 
thwart the extension of National Forests in the Soufhern 
Appalachians, regardless of the economic needs of the 
East for a future timber supply, in order to advance the 
National Park movement. 

As evidence, they point to the assertion of the Outlook 
itself that the Gregg article was first submitted to persons 
(whose names have not been made public), competent to 
pass judgment upon the statements made. They point to 
the fact that the Cutlook, without first having fully in- 
vestigated the charges, sent the article to members of Con- 
gress with a letter containing these sentences: “Is forestry 
a matter of timber or of recreation? Is the money appro- 
priated by Congress for the Forest Service intended for 


the proper cultivation and disposal of the timber crop, or 
is it intended chiefly for turning the National Forests into 
parks?” And, finally, they refer to the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gregg as a member of the committee to 
determine park boundaries in the Southern Appalachians. 

Prior to the Outlook article stories were being passed 
about: by certain park advocates that the Forest Service 
was secretly opposing National Parks in the Southern 
Appalachians. One of these stories charged the Chief 
Forester with having suddenly renewed negotiations, be- 
gun several years ago, to buy the Smoky Mountain area 
the day after it had been recommended as a National 
Park site, when an hour’s investigation would have proved 
just the reverse to be the case. 

Other stories equally unfounded were afloat. The 
whole display has been most reprehensible, and the con- 
ditions responsible for it ought not to be tolerated by the 
American people, whose interests are at stake. Involving 
primarily the question of recreation, the task of rectifying 
these conditions is, in our opinion, the most important one 
which the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
has undertaken. Its success will indeed be the test of the 
value of that organization. 


WHERE THE REMEDY LIES 


At the suggestion of the National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation, the President’s Committee has appointed 
a commission of five members to act as an advisory and co- 
ordinating board to the Forest Service and the Park Serv- 
ice in developing their land-use problems. This commis- 


sion is composed of Congressman Henry Wilson Temple, 
of Pennsylvania, chairman; Major William A. Welch, of 
New York; Stephen Mather, of the Park Service; Charles 
Sheldon, of Washington, and Colonel William B. Greeley, 
of the Forest Service. We think that the game interests 
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might well be represented, also, by a man of national re- 
pute in that field. The American Forestry Association 
views with hearty satisfaction the appointment of this 
committee to serve as an unbiased agency in putting our 
publicly owned lands to the highest use of the people as 
a whole. 

National Forests and National Parks provide alternate 
forms of Federal land administration. Each has its place, 
and recreation is a resource inherent to both. ‘To say that 
the recreational resources of the National Forests should 
not be used and developed is as futile as to say that their 
water, forage, and mineral resources should not be used. 
The National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, by reso- 
lution adopted May 24, 1924, clearly recognized recreation 
as a resource of the National Forests and declared for its 
consistent development. In Europe, where forests have 
been under management for hundreds of years, recreation 
has long been recognized as a forest product and proper 
provision made for it. In this country the play instinct 
is even greater and the recreational resources of both 
National Parks and National Forests must be developed 
in keeping with their primary objects—the preservation 
of majestic scenery and the preservation of growing 
timber. 

While recreation will be the main administrative activity 
of the Park Service, the National Parks, by their very 
standards, can never meet the full national demand for 
play areas. They are and must be maintained distinctive, 
and outstanding areas, attracting in large numbers visitors 
from wide distances. Supplemental to them must be 
the class of recreation which the State and National 
Forests provide—areas readily available to the local no 
less than the distant population, where the family in the 





flivver can go and camp over the week-end or for the 
summer; where the business man in a near-by city may 
build a summer cabin on a small lake or in a mountain 
retreat; where the man in khaki or overalls can hunt 
and fish and explore by motor, by pack animals, or by 
foot. 

As between National Parks and National Forests in a 
country containing 700,000 square miles of federally 
owned land, there should be no partisan controversies. 
The question which is the better form to apply in any 
specific case should be settled on the basis of definite 
principles and relative public benefits. It should not be 
settled on the basis of an agitation conducted by advocates 
of either one or the other form of administration. There 
should be no sniping, like the Outlook article, by partisans 
of either side. ‘There should be no agitation, covert or 
open, on either side to try to put something over, or to 
try to block something, by working on public opinion. 

It is essential that the Forest Service and the National 
Park Service earnestly co-operate with all cards on the 
table. They should accept a single policy, clear-cut and 
understood in the same way by both. No project should 
be sanctioned, publicly advocated, or encouraged looking 
to the transfer of land from one to the other or looking 
to the extension of either form of administration to a 
new land area that might be suitable for both forms of 
administration, without common consideration, followed 
either by agreement or by reference for a superior de- 
cision. 

Anything different from this can mean only continued 
friction and a state of partisan warfare prejudicial to 
the public interests of Federal land conservation. 


Outdoor Good Manners 


OW are your outdoor manners? As we motor along 

our country highways or hike through our forests, it 
is apparent to the least observant that outdoor etiquette 
has been sadly neglected by the average American. It is, 
therefore, encouraging to learn that the Forestry Com- 
mittee, of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
under the leadership of its chairman, Mrs. Francis E. 
Whitley, has launched a campaign for “outdoor good 
manners.” 

As the committee points out, there is a widespread need 
of such a movement, and certainly the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is the appropriate organization to 
sponsor it. The littering of a camping spot with papers, 


cans, and garbage, and the all-too-common habit of leav- 
ing unquenched camp fires, which may destroy camp 
ground and hundreds of acres of forest, is bad manners, 
The flipping of a 


bordering upon criminal ignorance. 


burning cigarette into the brush’and unnecessary destruc- 
tion of wild flowers and blooming shrubs fall in the same 
category. Suéh manners, however, are all too common. 
Innumerablé people whose manners indoors may be be- 
yond question slump woefully when they get into the 
cool, wild, open country or even into‘our more accessible 
parks and forests. A long list of “don’ts” will find a 
timely place in a manual of outdoor etiquette. 

The growing custom of motoring, camping, picnicking, 
and hiking demands a national code of ethics in outdoor 
behavior. ‘The “Outdoor Good Manners” movement is, 
therefore, timely, and should receive the support of the 
press and of all associations representative of good citizen- 
ship. lt may well be made a subject for special emphasis 
during American Forest Week. Only by planting out- 
door good manners in every user of the outdoors can our 
great open spaces be kept fit for the use of all. 
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“Tall Crowns Aspire to God” 
A STUDY IN LIGHT AND SHADE 








An Exceptional Example 
of Wood Endurance 


By P. M. ScHMOOoK 





‘T MHAT the California redwoods (Sequoia sempervirens) 
are among the oldest living things today is generally 

recognized by naturalists, but the fact that the wood of 
fallen redwood trees remains sound for hundreds of years 


is not so well known. 


Recently there was discovered in the forests of Humboldt 
County, California, a fallen giant of some past age upon whose 
prone trunk there is growing a veritable small grove of living 
trees. The old redwood is 10 feet in diameter at the butt and 
186 feet long from its upturned roots to the point where the 


top of the tree broke off when it crashed to the ground. 


Growing out of the dirt and debris collected on its top surface 
are eleven living trees—nine Western hemlocks and two Sitka 
spruce. The roots of these trees find their way to the ground 
on either side of the massive trunk of the redwood. The largest 
of the young trees is a Sitka spruce 61 inches in diameter and 
about one hundred and seventy years old. A hemlock 25 inches 
in diameter was found to be one hundred and eighty years old. 

3orings into the old redwood at different points showed its 
wood to be as sound and durable as the day it fell to earth, 
two hundred or more years ago. A ring-count gave its age 


as about six hundred years when the fall occurred. 


Within a mile of this point were found several similar ex- 
amples of living trees growing over old redwoods. In one 
case there were three hemlocks—235, 250, and 340 years old, 
respectively—growing directly over a redwood 78 inches in 
diameter. This old tree was also in a sound condition after 
resting on the ground possibly 400 years. 

Aside from the interest of these growths as curiosities, 
they serve to shed some light on the cause of the long life of 
the living redwoods. The great trees, now standing for over 
two thousand years, are composed nine-tenths of dead heart 
wood. Without some natural means of preservation, their 
centers would long since have crumbled and caused the tree 


to fall of its own weight. 
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A Big Hemlock Surmounts This Great Fallen Redwood 
Log, the Diameter of Which is Well Over Eleven Feet 


A Hemlock of Twenty-six Inches Diameter 
Growing Over a Fallen Redwood Log of 
Thirty-three Inches Diameter. The Age of 
the Redwood is Estimated at 320 Years and 
That of the Hemlock at 170 Years 


The Prone Trunk of a Fallen Redwood Supports Three Western Hemlocks, Which Have Grown Directly 
Over It. The Ages of the Hemlocks, From Left to Right, Are 340, 235 and 250 Years, Respectively. The 
Redwood Has a Diameter of Six and One-half Feet and was goo Years Old When it Fell to the Ground 
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The Beverage Trees 


Another Chapter in the Story of the Service of the Trees 


By Lian M. CRoMELIN 
With Photographs by James Ricalton 


need no longer merely suggest lumber, 
study 


REES 

fuel, fruit, and shade. 

of their products people are coming to a more 
thorough appreciation of them as individuals, and of 
their almost limitless individual service to man. 

It is, perhaps, with timely interest that 
we approach what may truly be called 
the beverage trees, because revo- 
lutionary fires in our sister —_ 
Republic, Brazil — Amer- 
ica’s coffee bag, as it has 
been called — threaten 
to boil away a goodly 
portion of our stand- 
ard breakfast drink. 
One of the most 
important of our 
beverage trees is 
the coffee tree, 
which, while 
often spoken of 


for in the closer 


as. a shrub, 
wher allowed a 
natural growth 
will reach a 
size of twenty 
to twenty-five 
feet. There are 
about twenty- 
five species of the 
genus Coffea (to 
which the common 
coffee tree belongs) 
in the tropics of the 


Old World, mainly 
Africa. Native of Arabia 
and Abyssinia, the coffee 


tree is now naturalized in many 

of the tropical countries colonized 
by Europeans. In the wild state it is 4 
a slender, rather high tree, with few 
branches. In cultivation it is seldom 
allowed to become more than six to 
ten feet high, and is pruned to assume a sort of pyram- 


idal form, with horizontal branches almost from the 
ground. The leaves are evergreen, opposite, very shiny, 


long, and leathery. The snow-white flowers are small, 
very fragrant, and clustered in the axils of the leaves, 
and the appearance of the tree is beautiful. The fruit, 
























A TAMIL GIRL PICKING COFFEE IN CEYLON 


when ripe, is of a dark scarlet color, the seeds being 
semi-elliptic and of a horny hardness. The seeds are 
commonly termed coffee beans. This name does not rise 
from their resemblance to beans, because they are un- 
them, but from the Arabic word bunn. 
Santos, Brazil, is the world’s chief 
coffee port. The annual exportation 
of green coffee from the port 
of Santos averages 9,000,000 
bags of 132 pounds, with 
a total average value of 
about $150,000,000. It 
is said that the first 
lotofcoffeeexported 
from Brazil con- 
sisted of thirteen 
bags, which was 
shipped from 
Rio de Janeiro 
in the year 
1800. 

The Brazil- 
ian coffee tree 
flowers princi- 
pally during the 


like 


months of Au- 
gust and Sep- 
tember, although 
there are irregu- 
lar flowerings last- 

ing through half 
the year. The 
bright green berries 
grow in until 
they begin to redden, 
and by May the picking 
is well begun. By the 
end of June the main harvest 
is about over. 
After the harvest, the berries are 
dried until they are ready for the 
huller, which breaks open the berry 
and frees the two (usually) grains 


The cleaning and drying 
Several 


size 


which lie face to face within. 
of the grain is a long and expensive process. 
months usually elapse after its picking before the coffee 
is sacked and placed on the train ready for the trip to 
Santos, where it will be rebagged and perhaps further 
cleaned, graded, or even blended. No coffee is grown at 
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prohibited by the Koran under severe 
penalty. 

Coffee has been used as a beverage in 
Europe since the 17th century, the first 
coffee-houses being opened in Constan- 
tinople and Venice. In London the first 
coffee-house opened in 1652. Until the 
close of the 17th century the world’s en- 
tire supply of coffee was obtained from 
the province of Yemen, in south Arabia, 
where the true celebrated Mocha, or 
Mokka, coffee is still produced. To- 
ward the end of the 17th century it was 
carried from Mocha to Batavia by 
Wieser, a burgomaster of Amsterdam, 
where it was extensively planted. Young 
plants were sent to the botanical garden 
at Amsterdam, from which the Paris 
garden obtained a tree. It was carried 
to Martinique in 1720, where it suc- 
ceeded so well that in a few years all the 
West Indies could be supplied with 
young trees. 

The cacao, or chocolate, tree is prob- 
ably unfamiliar to three-fourths of the 
people of the world. A low tree, seldom 





OSS n exceeding 25 feet in height, it is be- 
' lieved that it was originally a native of 
A COFFEE TREE IN FRUIT: BRITISH EAST AFRICA the coast lands of the Gulf of Mexico 


and tropical South America as far south 
Santos, which lies at sea-level and is too warm, but within as the basin of the Amazon. It is now cultivated in Mexico 
a few hours by train is the plateau region of the state. 
It is here, at an elevation of from twenty-five hundred 
to three thousand feet, that the big plantations, or fazen- 
das, are found. Some of these are about as large as a 
county in our eastern states. Some have several million 
trees, with a colony of more than a thousand persons to 
care for the trees and raise the necessary food crops. The 
State of Sao Paulo alone is said to have within its borders 
800,000,000 bearing coffee trees. 

Timberland is most suitable for new coffee plantations. 
The timber is cut down and the best part of it is cut up 
for telegraph poles, lumber, and fence posts. What re- 
mains is sold for firewood or burned. It is necessary in 
most cases to burn the land before planting, as the under- 
growth between the trees is very heavy and, if not burned 
off, is apt to take new life, grow up, and kill the young 
coffee plants. In this particular district the trees come 
into bearing in about three and one-half to four years, but 
do not reach maturity until the fifth year. On one estate 
there are healthy coffee trees 40 years old that are still 
bearing. 

The earlier history of the coffee tree is not clear. Un- 
known to the Greeks or Romans, in Abyssinia and 
Ethiopia it has been used from time immemorial; and in 
Arabia it was certainly in use in the 15th century, and 
over the rest of the East in the 16th century. The Mo- 
hammedans held coffee to be an intoxicant and its use was LIBERIAN COFFEE—BERRY AND BLOSSOM 
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fragile skin or shell, covering a dark 
brown, oily, aromatic, bitter kernel. These 
seeds are the cacao beans of commerce. 

From tropical America the cacao, or 
chocolate, tree has been planted well over 
the tropical zones of the world. It 
flourishes over twenty-five degrees of lati- 
tude. There are eight or ten species, the 
larger being found in the valley of the 
Amazon. The appearance of the tree, 
its leaves and fruit, is best told by the 
illustrations. The interior of the pod 
has five longitudinal cells, each contain- 
ing from five to ten seeds. These seeds 
are embedded in a rich white pulp which 
has a delicious acid flavor and makes a 
delightful drink called cacao-cider. An 
excellent jelly is made from this juice or 
cider which many consider far surpasses 
the well-known guava jelly. Cacao cider 
also makes good vinegar. History has it 
that a favorite beverage in the house of 
Montezuma was chocolath—from choco 
(cacao) and lath (water), no less than 
50 jars being prepared for the monarch’s 
daily consumption, and 2,000 more for 
that of his household. 

Cacao requires for its successful culti- 
THE CACAO, OR CHOCOLATE, TREE IN FRUIT : 

vation a deep, well-watered and yet well- 





and tropical parts of the American continent and on a_ drained soil, shelter from strong winds, and a thoroughly 
large scale in West Africa, Ceylon, and Dutch East Indies. tropical climate. The young plants require shading, 


Cacao is a small tree of the 
genus Theobroma, called by Lin- 
nus the “food of the gods.” It 
has been much confounded with 
cocoa, the name. properly applied 
to its product, and the coconut 
palm (also called by the Spanish 
and Portuguese coco). Still 
further confusion has resulted 
from the similarity of the name 
of coca, a shrub six or eight feet 
high, the leaves of which produce 
the anesthetic cocaine. Long use 
has established cocoa as the fa- 
miliar and accepted name of the 
product of the cacao tree. 

With large undivided leaves 
and clustered flowers, the fruit is 
somewhat like a cucumber in 
shape, and is six or eight inches 
long, yellow, and red on the side 
next the sun. The rind is thick 
and warty, the pulp sweetish and 
not unpleasant. The seeds are 
numerous, compressed, and simi- 
lar in appearance to almonds, 
with a thin, pale reddish brown, DRYING CHOCOLATE BEANS AT PENANG 
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A TEA PLANTER’S BUNGALOW. THE CLEARING ABOVE IS BEING MADE FOR 


A TEA PLANTATION 


and this is usually done by planting bananas, cassava, or 
other useful crops between the rows of cacao. The banana 
and plantain yield marketable fruits and open up the soil, 
the banana being superior in the latter respect. The bene- 
ficial effects of shade are concerned not so much with the 
protection of the cacao from the sun as that of the soil in 
which it is growing. This protection consists in the pre- 
vention of quick drying and of the action of direct sun- 
light in bringing about the speedy and useless decomposi- 
tion of the humus, presence of which is so especially 
important in tropical soils. 

In the days of the early occupation of Mexico by the 
Spanish, bags containing a specified number of cacao 
beans constituted a recognized form of currency. 

Ecuador is one of the three most important cacao-pro- 
ducing countries, being only surpassed, as regards quan- 
tity produced, by the Gold Coast and Brazil. The United 
States takes a little over one-third of the world’s entire 
supply of cacao. 

Fact and fancy are interwoven in the early history of 
tea. Popular though coffee and chocolate undoubtedly 
are, yet it is claimed that one-half of the human race uses 
tea as a beverage. According to a Chinese legend, the 
virtues of tea were discovered by the Emperor Chinnung, 
2737 B. C., to whom great erudition in agricultural knowl- 
edge and pursuits is traced. ‘Tea is referred to in the book 
of poems edited by Confucius, all of which are previous 
in date to 550 B. C. 

The knowledge of tea was carried from China into 
Japan, where its cultivation was established during the 
gth century, seed having been brought from China by the 
priest Miyoye. Curiously enough, no reference to tea has 
been made in European literature prior to 1588, and it was 
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not until the Dutch established 
themselves at Bantam, early in 
the 17th century, that the Chi- 
nese habit of tea drinking was 
acquired and brought into 
Europe. 

Tea requires a lot of labor, 
both in its cultivation and in its 
preparation for the market. To 
cultivate an acre of tea plants 
requires 224 days’ labor, and of 
this 151 days are devoted to 
picking. This work will yield 
6,700 pounds of tea leaves. If 
more intensive methods of culti- 
vation are followed, 375 days’ 
labor will be necessary, but the 
yield will be raised to 11,300 
pounds. In either case slightly 
more than 30 pounds of tea 
leaves are obtained for each 
day’s labor. 

Prior to 1906 China teas 
were imported into the United 
States in larger quantities than 
Japan teas. Since that year, 
however, Japan has ranked first as the source of our 
tea supply. 

In China, tea is seldom used until it is a year old, owing 
to the well-known intoxicating effects of new tea, due 
probably to the larger proportion of essential oil which 





LEAF, BLOSSOM, AND SEED OF THE TEA PLANT 
AT CEYLON 
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it usually contains. The headache and giddiness from 
which tea-tasters suffer are due to the action of this oil, 
which Johnston says does not exist in the natural leaf, 
but is produced during the process of drying and roasting. 
The theine or caffeine varies considerably in different 
kinds of tea. 

There are many kinds of tea and many plants and in- 
fusions which 
offer the stimu- 
lating effects of 
ordinary tea. His- 
tory records defi- 
nitely that tea was 
in use in China in 
the 4th century, 
and in Japan in 
the oth, and from 
these early rec- 
ords of use it has 
been assumed that 
the plant was in- 
digenous to those 
countries ; but this 
has not been 
established by 
botanic explora- 
tion. Latterly, 
botanists have in- 
clined to the be- 
lief that it was 
imported from 
lower latitudes— 
from Assam, 
India, Cochin, or 
Siam, where it is 
known to be a native plant. At an early date Camellia, 
a Jesuit traveler, brought a sample of the evergreen plant 
now called tea from the Orient, which took his name, and 
the name is still retained by a well-known flowering plant 
of the tea family, Camellia. Tea was not introduced to 
Brazil until 1860. 

The tea plant, if allowed to grow, will become a tree 
of about thirty feet in height; but with the periodical 
pruning necessary for the best production, it is usually 
kept quite low—a spherical head composed of thick-set 
spray and leaves. In tea latitudes, rolling lands with an 
elevation of from 2,000 to 4,500 feet and a virgin soil, 
rich in humus, offer the most favorable conditions. 

Tea is propagated from seed, and when young plants 
are one or two years old they are transplanted into the 
plantation four or five feet apart. From two to three 
years later they will yield their first harvest of leaves, and 
they will continue to produce for fifty years, if properly 
fertilized and cared for. Severe pruning gives new life 
to a tree which has started to fail. Only flushes—each 
fresh burst of leaves is called a flush—are used and old 
In Ceylon the leaves are picked every ten 

In Formosa the leaves may be plucked 
An acre will yield 240 pounds 


leaves seldom. 
or twelve days. 
from 10 to 25 times a year. 
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MATE CUPS AND BOMBILLA 





in India and 320 pounds in Assam. The tea is picked and 
carried to the factory in baskets and weighed and the 
laborer is paid according to the weight. 

Paraguayan tea, or mate, is widely used in South Amer- 
ican countries and to some extent in Spain. It is pro- 
nounced mat-tay and is made from the leaves of trees 
shrubs of the Jlex group, which includes our 
holly. The Span- 
ish call it Yerba- 
de-mate, which 
really signifies the 
calabash, or 
gourd, in which 
the tea is infused, 
though mate is 
commonly used 
with reference to 
the infusion. The 
mate gourds are 
often attractively 
ornamented and 
are as commonly 
used as our own 
teapots. They 
have an opening 
on one side, and 
hot water is 
poured in on the 
withered leaves 
within the gourd 
and drafts taken 
by the use of a 
metal tube about 
eight inches long, 
with a_ bulb-like 
strainer at one end, called a bombilla. Every mate drinker 
carries his own bombilla, and it is quite the thing, when a 
few friends meet, for one, provided also with a mate bowl, 
to make an infusion which is passed around like a loving- 
cup and from which each one takes a deep draft, using 
his own bombilla. To indicate the popularity of mate 
as a beverage in South America, it is only necessary to 
quote Brazilian statistics, which give that country’s pro- 
duction as 192,680 metric tons in 1923. Mate is said to 
have the same stimulating effect as ordinary tea or coffee, 
having the same active principle of theine and caffeine. 
The versatile Mexican makes a fermented beverage out 
of mesquite, in the Rio Grande region, and the Aztecs 
there also make pulque from the juice of the agave, an 
extremely intoxicating beverage of which the natives are 
exceedingly fond, and Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
gives an exhilarating drink made by the Timucua tribe of 
North American Indians from holly leaves (Jlex cassine). 
There are, of course, many tree beverages other than those 
mentioned here. Almost everywhere that coconuts are 
grown the juice of the nuts or the sap of the palm is 
used as a beverage, either fresh, fermented, or distilled, 
and the well-known “toddy” of India is a palm juice drink, 
consumed either fresh or fermented. 


and 





Yes, Snakes Climb Trees 


HE question, “Do snakes climb trees?” propounded 
by Mr. Lewis E. Theiss, of Pennsylvania, in the 
February issue of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest 
Lirk, has brought forth interesting evidence that some of 
The 
photographs submitted by Mr. Theiss, which were taken 
by Ranger Raymond Bb. Winter, showed a black snake 


our snakes are tree-climbers of no mean ability. 


climbing in the branches of small, 
low-growing trees, but that it can 
ascend the perpendicular trunk of 
a large tree with no apparent diff- 
culty is evidenced by two letters 
published herewith. One is from 
Mr. Orpheus M, Schantz, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Audubon So- 
ciety, who writes from Chicago: 

“When I opened the February 
number of your magazine, almost 
immediately I discovered the arti- 
cle ‘Do Snakes Climb Trees I 
am enclosing a picture to prove 
that one at least could do so. 

“In August, 1923, I visited for 
a few days in Murphysboro, Jack- 
son County, Illinois, in the south- 
ern part of the state. Being very, 
very much interested in trees, I 
explored the vicinity of the town 
and along the Big Muddy River 
whenever I could find time. 

“In near-by 
growing fine specimens of sweet 
gum, big shellbark hickory, oaks, 
and many other trees that are not 
found in the northern part of the 
state. While seeking a footing for 
my tripod on the steep slope of the 
ravine, I discovered on a large 
tree, about twenty feet distant, 
what to me was a most remarkable 
occurrence—a large black snake, 


> 
) 


a ravine were 


Zamenis constrictor—resting, ap- 
D> 

parently without effort, and 

across the crevices of the bark of 


in 


the tree. Between me and the tree 





Photograph by O. M. Schantz 


ground, so that by the time I reached the tree it was out 
of sight. 

“When I returned to Chicago I told the story to a num- 
ber of my naturalist friends, who, while not wishing ap- 
parently to doubt my veracity, still asked for proof. 
When I showed the picture their unbelief was overcome. 
No one of them had ever seen a black snake climb a tree 
and only one offered a solution of 
the performance. He stated that 
the snake’s skin, being covered 
with tiny scales, could, no doubt, 
be expanded so as to afford trac- 
in the crevices of the bark 
and on its rough surface. He also 
stated that it would be impossible 
for the snake to climb a smooth- 
barked tree.” 

To Mr. Joseph D. Pender, an 
attorney, of Denver, Colorado, a 
bull snake demonstrated its ability 
to climb large trees with a per- 

determination that seems 
unusual. We venture the 
guess that few persons can relate 
as interesting observations of the 
tree-climbing antics of snakes as 
does Mr, Pender in his letter of 
February 10: 

“T noticed in the February issue 
of your magazine an article by 
Mr. Lewis E. Theiss, entitled ‘Do 
Snakes Climb Trees?’ in which he 
related the experiences of Ray- 
mond B. Winter, District Forester 

ge of Bald Eagle Forest, in 
Pennsylvania, with a black snake 
on Spring Mountain. What Mr. 
Theiss had to say was very inter- 
esting to me because of an experi- 
ence last summer at our little cot- 
tage in the Rocky Mountains near 
Denver. 

“In front of our cottage stands 
a yellow-pine tree, straight and 
vertical and fifteen inches in diam- 


tion 


sistent 
most 


in char 


e 
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was a deep gully, so that I was GOING UP! eter, the first limb of which is 
unable to move closer to the about fourteen feet from the 
snake, so hastily placing my tripod, I took a snapshot, of ground. Out near the end of one of the large branches 


which I enclose an enlargement. 

“After taking the picture I crossed the ravine and tried 
to get nearer to the snake. This did not please my sub- 
ject, however, and it moved around the tree and upwards 
with as easy and graceful action as if it were on the 


& 


3I 


was a robin’s nest containing three young robins, and at 
the time of the incident which I am about to relate these 
robins were about ready to leave the nest. 

“We observed from our front porch the mother robin 
very much excited, one of the young ones being out of 
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the nest, on the ground, and we concluded that the mother 
robin was trying to coax the other two from the nest. 
Our boy got the opera glasses and, looking closely at the 
nest, observed a bull snake coiled about it, and he had in 
his mouth one of the young birds, which was almost half 
swallowed. The boy climbed the tree and with a stick 
poked the snake out, and he fell about twenty feet to the 
ground, but held on to the bird. The boy picked up the 
snake and put it into a cracker box, thirty feet distant 
from the tree, as we thought we would observe the snake 
swallow the bird. 

“The snake, however, finally expunged the bird from 
his mouth and escaped from the box. He at once started 
to make his way back to the tree. We allowed him to go 
unmolested, and he started to climb the pine tree. We 
called over some of our neighbors to observe the snake 
climbing the tree, which he did, slowly but surely, with- 
out apparent difficulty. He did not encircle the tree with 
his body, but went almost straight up, resting portions 
of his body on the rough edges of the bark and clinging 
closely to the bark with every portion of his body, includ- 
ing his head. He climbed to the limb above the nest, 
went out upon the limb, and swung down to the nest. 


The boy climbed the tree with a stick and poked him out’ 


again, and he was again made captive in the box, this 
time we thought more securely. 

“After a while one of the children cried that the snake 
was out, and we observed the snake making his way to 
the tree the second time. One of the neighbors, who 
was afraid to pick up the snake, poked him with sticks 
and tossed him about on the ground quite roughly, intend- 
ing to put him back in the box. The snake, however, 
made toward the tree, and, very much to our amazement, 
started to climb it in the same manner as upon the first 
He again returned to the nest, and was poked 
This time 


occasion. 
out for the third time and fell to the ground. 
he was placed in the box with the cover more secure and 
removed to one of the neighbor’s houses. That evening 
the snake again escaped and we never saw him afterward. 

“This was a bull snake about four feet long and about 
half grown. For persistence and determination, I never 
saw its equal. How many more times he would have 
made the climb had he been permitted to have his own 
way, I do not know. I wish now we had experimented 
to see. One would think the fall from the nest to the 
ground with the robin in its mouth would have discour- 
aged the second attempt, and especially after being poked 
about with sticks and with a crowd of men, women, and 
children watching the performance. 

“T relate this experience because it is something that I 
would hesitate to believe had I not personally observed it, 
and I believe it to be an unusual one. 

“T regret that we did not have a kodak or did not think 
to get one from some of the near-by cabins, so we could 
show the snake climbing the tree.” 
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A Letter to the Outlook 


NDER date of March 14, Mr. George D. Pratt, 
President of the American Forestry Association, 
wrote to the editor of the Outlook suggesting that that 
publication, in the interest of enlightened public sentiment, 
issue a clear statement of its specific criticisms of the work 
of the Forest Service and the grounds upon which they are 
based. Mr. Pratt further suggested that with the criti- 
cisms thus clearly defined, a conference be held to deter- 
mine whether or not the Roosevelt principles of conserva- 
tion are being departed from in the administration of our 
National Forests as implied by the Outlook’s editorial 
policy. 


Dear Mr. Abbott: 

Thank you for the press release which you had your secretary 
send me under date of March 9. This had already come to my 
attention. Frankness compels me to say that I do not see how this 
statement justifies in any way your publication of Mr. Gregg’s 
article. Certainly I do not subscribe to the theory that the publica- 
tion of vague and misleading articles, unsupported by facts, about 
our Forest Service is a public service simply because it will make 
more people talk about our National Forests. Such publicity as 
is exemplified by Mr. Gregg’s article contributes only to public 
confusion and misunderstanding, and impedes the progress of 
forest conservation. 

It is not my desire to argue the Gregg case with you. We can 
get nowhere without the facts clearly defined. I am forced to 
confess that after reading the Outlook of March 11, I am unable 
to grasp the definite issue you are attempting to raise. The 
American Forestry Association holds no brief for the Forest Serv- 
ice. It stands for the Roosevelt principles of conservation. If the 
Forest Service is violating those principles in the administration 
and development of our National Forests, we will not hesitate to 
take up the issue in behalf of the public. Our office in Washing- 
ton is in close touch with the work of the Forest Service, and it 
has no grounds upon which to believe that the principles which 
have to do with the use of our National Forests have been altered. 


What is needed, in the light of what you have published, is a 
crystal-clear statement of your specific criticisms of the Forest 
Service and the grounds upon which they are based. In the inter- 
est of progress and enlightened public sentiment, may I make this 
proposal—that you prepare such a statement as a basis for a con- 
ference between a representative of the Outlook, a representative 
of The American Forestry Association, Colonel Greeley, the Chief 
Forester, and Governor Gifford Pinchot, Forester during the ad- 
ministration of Theodore Roosevelt. If after full, frank and free 
discussion, it appears that the Forest Service is, in fact, deviating 
from those principles to which we both subscribe, then this Asso- 
ciation will, I assure you, lend its support to further investigation, 
if that may seem necessary, or to immediate remedial action, if 
your evidence warrants. But until the issue is clearly defined, and 
the facts laid upon the table, I believe that you are doing a grave 
injustice to the cause of forest conservation. 

I myself am leaving on the twenty-first of this month for a trip 
abroad, but if my suggestion, offered wholly in a spirit of justice 
to the cause in which we have both been deeply interested for 
years, meets with your approval, I will designate a man to repre- 
sent the Association, whose loyalty to the Roosevelt principles of 
conservation can not be questioned. I have consulted neither 
Governor Pinchot nor Colonel Greeley relative to this proposal, 
but I have no doubt but that both of them will be very glad to 
give their service as suggested. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE D. PRATT, 
President, The American Forestry Association. 
Mr. Ernest Hamlin Abbott, 


The Outlook Company, 
New York City. 


National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 


May 28, 29 and 30 have been selected for the second 
meeting of the National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 


tion in Washington, D. C. . Further announcement and 
details of the meeting will be issued during April. 
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THE PUZZLE EDITOR REPORTS 


UBLISHED in the December number of AMERICAN ForEsts AND Forest Lit 


this picture attracted such wide 


interest and comment, because of its unusual character, that it was decided to republish it in January as a 


“puzzler. 
The contest closed on March 1, and the many 


the world of late—and much more fascinating. 


American Elm, Ulmus americana—4 a-c. 
Hobble bush, Viburnum alnifolium—3 a. 


Cinnamon fern, Osmunda cinnamomea—2 c, 4 b. 
White wood aster, Aster divaricatus—2 and 3 b. 

. Painted trillium, Trillium undulatum— 4 c. 

- Dwarf red blackberry, Rubus triflorus—4 d. 

. Indian pipe, Monotropa uniflora—3 

. Jack-in-the-pulpit, Arisema triphyllum—4 and 5 b. 
10. Hairy Solomon's seal, Polygonatum biflorum— 3 c. 
11. Bracket fungus, Polystictus pergamenus—4 b-c. 

12. Bracket fungus, Polystictus versicolor—3 c. 

13. Fly amanita, Amanita muscaria—4 d. 

14. A red Russula, Russula sp. indet.—3 d. 

15. Maiden-hair fern, Adiantum pedatum—2 and 3, b-c. 


PC RNIAM PWN 


Large purple-fringed Orchis, Habenaria grandiflora—5 b-c. 


An offer of prizes for the correct identification of the greatest number of plants shown was made. 
“solutions” 
lated. Appreciation of the educational value of such puzzles was widely expressed. 
respondents declared it to be a great relief from the deluge of 


submitted evidence the great interest which it stimu- 
A number of our cor- 


“cross-word” puzzles which has been inundating 


. Spinulose shield fern, Dryopteris spinulosa—2 d. 


Indian cucumber-root, Medeola virginiana—5 c. 


. False mitrewort, Tiarella cordifolia—5 d 

. Enchanter’s nightshade, Circea sp.—6 d. 

. Blue wood aster, Aster cordifolius, a ye ila d, 6 d. 
. Violet wood Oxalis, Oxalis acetosella—4 d 

. Yellow birch, Betula lutea—2 d, 5 a. 

. American beech, Fagus grandifolia—6 b. 

. Star flower, Trientalis americana—1 d. 

. A moss, Hypnum sp.—3 d. 

. An oak leaf, Quercus sp.—3 c. 


Several other suggestions from contestants have been care- 


fully considered on the original print, but regarded as too doubt- 
ful to warrant inclusion in the final list. 


For the first three answers received correctly identifying the greatest number of plants a prize of $5 was 
awarded. For the next three, a subscription to AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire for one year was given, and five 
prizes of $1.00 each for the five next best answers were awarded. 


Winners of the $5 prizes were: H. C. Ridlon, Bennington, Vermont; } 


and A. Brooker Klugh, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
Subscription winners were: Mrs. 
New Hampshire; 
Winners of the five $1.00 prizes were: W. E. 
Massachusetts; Adelaide Bird, Cambridge, 
F. T. Seaverns, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Maude L. Hackett, Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
Catharine Harrison, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 


Bradder, St. Johnsbury Center, Vermont; 
Massachusetts; Blanche C. Howlett, Washington, D. C., and Charles 


; M. R. Kellen, Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
John B. May, Ashland, 


Florence H. Read, Barre, 


In announcing the winners, the Editors wish to express their appreciation of the painstaking care with which 
many of the answers were prepared, and to congratulate the contestants on their enthusiastic and successful work. 


We are indebted to Dr. P. L. Ricker, President of the Wild Flower Preservation Society, for his interest and 
collaboration in handling and judging the replies and for the list correctly identifying the plants, which is printed 


above in response to the request of many pt the contestants. 
George B. Sudworth, on trees, and Dr. 


collaborated with Dr. Ricker in identifying the plants in the picture. 


ing plants; William R. Maxon, on ferns; 


fungi, 


Wherry and Dr. S. F. Blake, on flower- 


i, oy ee 
C. L. Shear and J. R. Wier, on 
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Frederick Erskine Olmsted 


By Corrt Du Bots 


N FEBRUARY 19, 1925, Frederick Erskine Olm- 
sted, well known and beloved as a figure in con- 
servation circles, passed away in Palo Alto, California. 

“Fritz” Olmsted, as he was known to all his friends, 
was born in Hartford, Connecticut, November 8, 1872. 
He was graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale University in 1894 and en- 
tered the U. S. Geological Survey. 
While working on a topographic 
sheet in the vicinity of Asheville, 
North Carolina, he met Gifford 
Pinchot, who was then forester 
for the Biltmore Estate, and 
learned from him what forestry 
was and the need of it in this 
country. Mr. Pinchot must have 
impressed him with the impor- 
tance of technical training, for 
Olmsted went abroad, and during 
the years of 1899 and 1900 he studied under Sir Deitrich 
Brandeis in India and in Germany. 

About 1900, when Mr. Pinchot took charge of the 
Division of Forestry in the Department of Agriculture 
and started to realize his vision of forestry in America, 
Olmsted was one of the men he gathered around him. 

He, perhaps more than any of those early pioneers in 





the profession, with the possible exception of Overton 
Price, was one with Mr. Pinchot in the strength of his 
devotion to the ideals of the profession and the rightness 
of the cause. 

Mr. Olmsted visualized to the fullest the Govern- 
ment’s duty in preserving vast tracts of properly managed 
forest land. Perhaps his most valuable contribution while 
in the Forest Service was the development of an effective 
field inspection system, which resulted in the present dis- 
trict form of organization. 

After three active years as District Forester in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Olmsted resigned in IgII to enter private 
Later “he organized the Tamalpais Fire 
He was 


forestry work. 
Protective Association and directed its activities. 
also employed as forester by the Diamond Match Com- 
pany to introduce and supervise conservative cutting on 
its California holdings. 

Of late years Mr. Olmsted has devoted much of his 
time to writing. Every forester in the country has been 
stirred by the philippics from his pen against forest dev- 
astation on private timber land. 

Professionally, Frederick Erskine Olmsted 
idealist and a radical. With his passing the profession 
has lost one of its leaders, and it will always be clearer 
thinking and cleaner for what he contributed to it during 


was an 


his life. 


The Roots of Trees 


(Continued from page 204) 


all sizes and all kinds, the lumberman’s usual procedure 
would be to cut and use practically all the trees. In such 
a case the forester would recommend that a certain num- 
ber be left standing to supply seed for the new crop. 
Now, if this were a typical forest of long-leaf pine, with 
a long taproot to anchor it against the wind, the forester 
would not hesitate to preserve half a dozen well-scattered 
seed trees on each acre. 

But shift the scene from the Southern piney woods to 
the spruce and balsam forests of New England, and one 
at once encounters different conditions. Shallow soils on 
rocky hills, alternating with swamps, make up a region 
of shallow-rooted trees. A tree left for seed here and 
there, after its companions have been cut, very promptly 
blows down; nor do several trees in a group fare much 
better. Under such circumstances, unless spruce wood is 
worth so much that the lumberman can afford to go in 
and cut only the largest trees, without making openings 
in which the wind can sweep, or unless he is willing to cut 
all the mature trees and plant up the ground artificially 
afterwards, the forester will probably recommend cut- 
ting the timber in strips, at right angles to the prevailing 


wind. The uncut strip will be wide enough so that the 


trees protect each other against the wind. 





Years later, when the original cleared strips have seeded 
up to young growth, the forested strips may in their turn 
be cut. This second cutting is not made, however, until 
the second growth is able to bear seed or until enough 
young trees have come in under the shelter of the stand- 
ing timber on the uncut strips to make reforestation cer- 
tain when the older trees are logged. 

Certain kinds of trees possess the peculiar ability to 
sprout, or put out new shoots, from the old roots after the 
original trunk is cut. The sprouting of trees is a very 
commonplace and familiar matter in some parts of the 
United States, and in others it is rather a curiosity. To 
a New Englander, whose present hardwoods are largely 
second growth, and often third and fourth growths, the 
customary and normal hardwood forest is made up of 
trees growing in little groups of two to several trunks, 
all radiating from a common center. Years ago, in place 
of each one of these groups there was a stump, left when 
the forest was last cut over. From hitherto-dormant buds 
under the bark at the top or along the sides of the stump, 
a number of new shoots appeared a few weeks after the 
stump was created. Nourished by the entire root sys- 
tem, which they inherited from the parent tree, these 


sprouts grew with astonishing speed. Of, perhaps, a 


(Continued on page 236) 
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For Spring Bloom 


THE WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD (Cornus florida)—Well known and useful in all plantings. 
We offer standards 8 to 14 feet with 5 to 8 foot clear stems for garden work. No better medium-sized tree for the 


purpose. 
Standards, 8 to 9 feet @ $7.50, 9 to 10 feet @ $10.00, 10 to 12 feet @ $12.50. Heavy, 12 to 14 feet, $15.00 each. 


THE DOUBLE FLOWERING WHITE DOGWOOD (Cornus fl. pl.)—-NEW, and one of the best introductions 


in late years. The eight-petaled bloom comes just a little later than Cornus florida and lasts twice as long. 
Flowering sizes: 7 to 8 feet @ $10.00, 8 to 9 feet @ $12.50 each. 


THE SINGLE VIBURNUM (V. tomentosum)—Follows the Dogwood in bloom and should be in your plantings. 
8 to 4 feet @ $1.00, $6.00 per 10; 4 to 5 feet @ $1.50, $10.00 per 10. 


THE SWEET MAGNOLIA (Magnolia glauca)—Better than the Chinese types in foliage and perfume. Rich, 
deep green foliage, glaucous beneath; flowers of ivory white. 
4 to 5 feet @ $6.00, 5 to 6 feet @ $7.50, 6 to 7 feet @ $8.50 


THE SIBERIAN HOLLY (Ilex serrata)—Brilliant in its wealth of red fruit holding after the foliage drops; 


worth planting. 
3 to 4 feet @ $2.00, $15.00 per 10; 4 to 5 feet @ $2.50, $20.00 per 10. 


A discount of 5% on all orders for the above 
that mention this advertisement. 


ANpborrRA Nurseries, INC., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The Roots of Trees 


(Continued from page 234) 


dozen which started, three or four gained the upper hand 
and in time starved the others. The stump rotted away, 
but meanwhile new, solid wood was produced by the sur- 
viving sprouts to maintain their connection with the old 
roots. 

Sprout forests are rarer in the western United States. 
An exception is the redwood country of California. 
Cousin of the Big Tree, or Giant Sequoia, the redwood 
comes close to sharing both its size and its long life. Un- 
like most needle-leaved trees, redwoods of all sizes sprout 
vigorously. The vigor of their sprouting can, perhaps, 
be laid to the fact that the roots of even giant trees are 
not old compared with the age they may still attain. With 
hundreds of years of life yet before them, it is not hard 


to understand the tremendous vitality which the far-flung 
roots of a tree fifteen feet in diameter throw into the 
slender stems emerging from the stump after the tree is 
cut. No wonder the sprouts may grow five feet in height 
the first year, and at twenty years may reach eighty feet. 
Such growth exceeds that of any species of tree in the 
United States, and the redwood lumbermen understand 
and appreciate it. It is one reason why more than half 
of the redwood lands are being handled today for the 
perpetual production of timber. 

Patient, unseen, the roots of giants now departed succor 
new generations of trees—and men. 

(Photographs by the United States Forest Service, ex- 
cept where otherwise indicated. ) 


Taming the Woodland Gypsies 


(Continued from page 209) 


and brown lobes, flecked with purple, are disclosed at the 
base of the stem. 

I neglected to mention the lady slipper, which is found 
in these parts about May. We are rapt in admiration 
when its rose-pink lip, with deeper red veining, begins to 
open in our Caravan. Although the yellow lady slipper 
is quite common, we had to hunt all through one spring 
for its rarer sister, the pink slipper. We stumbled upon 
it in a rather hilly piece of ground, and cried in a single 
breath, “There it is!” Never was a queen more royally 
escorted to her new throne than was the sought-for pink 
slipper in the transplanting which followed the discovery. 
It, however, requires acid soil, is becoming rare, and the 
average amateur will only fail in its cultivation and add 
to its scarcity. 

There are still many Gypsies in our Caravan which have 
not been mentioned, but which bring happiness .to our 


hearts and joy to our eyes each year. The white blooms 
that impart a cool freshness to the midsummer garden— 
baby’s breath, so well termed; feverfew, which spreads 
a snowy carpet, and the cobwebby Queen Anne’s lace, 
known and loved by everyone; nor is the beauty of our 
garden over until after frost, when the golden rod, purple 
aster, and Canadian mint have held a regal reign. 

I wish that I could stand on a high place, where every 
mother and father and all of the dear, glad children 
whose hands were made to hunt and gather flowers, could 
hear me, and I would shout, “Start a wild-flower patch 
beneath your kitchen window today, whether it be spring, 
summer, or autumn. The changing Caravan will help 
to educate your children; it will gladden the eye and 
lighten work in the re-living of happy experiences and 
the anticipation of others yet to come.” 


Italy’s National Parks 


(Continued from page 207) 


from civilization (indeed, it was the haunt of brigands 
until recent years), the terrain has a charm unusual, even 
in mountainous Italy. From the highest peaks one can 
see, on clear days, from the Ionean Sea at the east to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea at the west. 

Scientifically, too, this park is of greatest interest. The 
complicated geology has not yet been fully studied; it is 
known, however, that there has been a great volcanic in- 
trusion between two sedimentary formations. This, of 
course, produces a great variety of rocks and minerals— 
sedimentary, metamorphic, and igneous. The trees are 
also one of the park’s greatest attractions. Besides the 
great beech forests, there are also stands of native pines, 
one of which (Pinus laricus var. calabria or brutia) is 
indigenous only to this small area. Then there is a very 


rich fauna which, except for the mere mention of the roe- 
buck (Italian Capriolo), cannot be enumerated by species. 
Here, too, is a rich field for the entomologist. 

Sila National Park exists by law as this article goes to 
press, but the actual acquisition of the land rests in the 
hands of the Federazione pro Montibus. So great is the 
enthusiasm for national parks that the Federazione has 
been asked to form others in the Alps and in the central 
and southern Apennines. After a study of the whole 
problem, however, it has been decided that the three exist- 
ing parks are enough under the present economical and 
political conditions. Others may be formed later. The 
main problem now is not to form: new parks, but to organ- 
ize an efficient administration and to open the existing 
parks to the public. 
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Large Trumpet Daftodils—(cAjax Narcissus Bicolor.) 


Wits Wns ican so ecenacns $65.00 per 1000, $7.50 per 100 
A comparatively new variety, bearing immense flowers of ideal : 
nt tt ; a ; ge baad ys 
Pla form and unsurpassed substance. When flowered under glass it is It thrives 
even more beautiful than when grown in the open. It forces easily 


by the thousands and is earlier than any other high-class bicolor. As a pot plant it in an soil 
is most effective, the flowers being carried erect on tall, stiff stems, Y 
gracefully topping the foliage. The petals are of remarkable 
in the breadth, creamy white out of doors, but snowy white under glass; and breeds 
the bright yellow trumpet is very large and broad, beautifully 
flanged and frilled at the mouth. A variety of great merit, strong 
meadows. and healthy in growth, a free bloomer, and especially noted for its like guinea pigs. 


vanilla-like perfume. 


Write to: 


George Lawler, Bulb Grower, Dept. A 
Gardenville, Tacoma, Washington, U. S. A. 


HOW TO PLANT—Lift the turf with a long-handled spade and before removing the spade throw some bulbs 
under; then remove spade, letting the soil fall on the bulbs, after which stamp the earth firmly over the bulbs. 
Plant now. Blooms next spring. 


AS PERMANENT AS THE TREES 


—and as hardy— freezing does not hurt them—after getting established 
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Visit 
Nursery 


changing to shell pink, 
maroon base. 


son blotch. 








Atrosanguinea maxima—Large 


dark red. 
Brightness — Bright orange-scar- 
let. 


E. A. Bowles—Shade of apricot, 
Enfield Beauty — Rich salmon, 


Gerald Perry—Apricot pink, crim- 


Bobbink &6 Atkins 


Ask for 
Catalog 


ROSES 
SPRING PLANTING 


An illustrated complete list of Roses is now ready to mail. Many 
Roses are beautifully portrayed in color. Among them are new and 
unusually attractive varieties. This list of Roses is the most complete 
and unique ever published. We have several hundred thousand rose 
plants ready to ship. Your choice can be made from this list. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES (Papaver Orientale) 


In our collection of Hardy Perennial Plants, we have a perfect 
selection of all varieties of wonderful Oriental Poppies. The colors 
are more striking and fascinating and of greater, range than any other 
class of plants, ranging from pure white to delicate pink and from 
old rose to brilliant scarlet and the richest crimson. 


Grossfurst—Dark red with crim- 
son blotches. 

King George—Bright scarlet with 
petals fimbricated. 

Mrs. Perry—Salmon pink. 

Orifamme—Orange-scarlet red. 

Perry’s Blush—Blush-white. 

Perry's White—Pure satiny white. 

Princess Victoria Louise—Salmon., 

Royal Scariet—Richest scarlet. 


35 Cents Each; Collection of 13 Varieties, $3.50 


Other. Hardy Herbaceous Plants are described in our Illustrated 
Catalog. In your request for catalog, it is important to state 
definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS RUTHERFORD, N. J. 

















reforestation, second-growth 
projects and estates. 








Complete Service to Owners 
of Wild Lands and Timber 


D° YOU own undeveloped lands or timber, or waste and 
wild tracts—white elephants on your hands? Do you 
know what your property is worth? What can best be done 
with it? How to go about it? 

Our services include scientific forest management, land ex- 
aminations, timber estimates and appraisals, soil and _ topo- 
graphic surveys, fire damage and timber trespass claims, 
problems, laying out of resort 


If you will tell us which of these services interest you, we 
will gladly send full information. 


Successors to Great Lakes Fovest Survey ~ 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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ENCHANTMENT 


By JENNETT SPENCER 


A leafy, luring, sun-flecked trail, 
Deep in a mountain glade, 

Is quite the most enchanting thing 
That Nature ever made. 

The mellow sunlight sifting down 
Through quivering aspen trees ; 

The breath of summer wafted by 
On balmy mountain breeze ; 

The dainty fragrance of the flowers 
Perfuming al] the air, 

Their colors bright as rainbow mist, 
Than artist’s dream more fair ; 

The dells of lacy, fragile fern 
That, floored with mosses, seem 

The dancing place of fay and elf, 

gay midsummer dream ; 

The smiling face of bubbling spring, 
Agleam o’er amber sand— 

A mirrow clear for flower folk 
And sprites of fairyland ; 

The lilting song of happy bird, 
The glint of velvet wings, 

The sparkle of the mountain rill— 
The lullaby it sings ; 

These are the most alluring things 
That Nature ever made, 

And for her lovers hid away 


Deep in a mountain glade. 
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The Unique Collection 


A revelation of peony beauty in 
variety of best colors. 





Each 

Modele de Perfection.......... $1.00 
Madame Emile Galle.......... 1.00 
Triomphe de Ex. de Lille...... 2.00 
Mme. Desbuissons............. 1.00 
RAVINGOUONE: 6 occ vcscccs é02 «eee 
L’Indispensable ........... oe Ne 
Mons. Jules Elie ..... 1.00 
eeedep ty ak A eer 1.00 
| eS a . . .$8.00 


8 sell for $8.00, sent for $7.00; 3 of 
each sell for $24.00, sent for $20.50. 
De Luxe Collection 


A supreme selection for colors, fra- 
grance, and size. 





Each 

Auguste Lemonnier .......... $1.25 
James Kelway ........ oe: eee 
Docteur Boisduval ..... coc) eee 
Presicent Talt ....200s0 so<. are 
eee Seatese. ee 
Mons. Dupont ....... : -. See 
Welcome Guest ...... <<« S00 
|” oe ; vo Bee 
PR eatrh oc asda eat eer 


8 sell for $11.25, sent for $9.00; 3 of 
each sell for $33.75, sent for $26.50. 

















The Peony Path 
IS A ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY 


A full month of peony bloom may now be a reality—our selection of 
varieties gives four weeks of flowering season in June, instead of one week as 
of old; and you have rare fragrance, delicate and gem-like colors and great 
masses of enormous blooms. 


A little outlay, but meager attention, forethought in adopting our sug- 


gestions, will give you such splendor as only the modern peony has to offer. 
The Peony Show of 1925, in June, at You can get in cut flowers and in 
the 7o-acre growing ground of the Good & l scape effects greater results from the 
Reese Company, in Springfield, Ohio, will pe at its best than from any other 
exhibit over 1,000,000 blooms, of 938 va- hows Chey excel in economy, as easiest 
rieties, of which some of the best for ap- to grow, in hardiness, and in freedom from 
pearance are selected for you at the prices insect pests. When you plant peonies, you 
given on this page. This collection, the I permanency. Literally the peony 
largest in America for quality plants, will be royal road to a marvelous flower- 
well worth a long trip to see. growing success. 


“Peonies for Pleasure” is a 40-page illustrated book, complete in de- 
scription of better peonies, culture, and selection. It is a summary of what 
you want to know about the development the modern peony, which has 
added exquisite fragrance, a glorious rangé color and infinite variety of 
shape to the humble little peony of our ancestors. 

“Peonies for Pleasure” will be sent to you with our compliments 
when you order a collection of peonies, or on request to peony lovers, together 
with a separate catalog of prices of 500 varieties ranging in price from $.75 to 
$225.00 each. Let us enter your order for 1925. You may send $16.00 for both 
collections listed on this page, or $45.00 for three plants of each variety listed 
here. Simply address— 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., "310 


Dept. 900 
“The House of Service”’ 
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APPALACHIAN NATIONAL PARKS 
BILL PASSES 

The Appalachian National Parks Bill, 
introduced by Representative Henry W. 
Temple, of Pennsylvania, in the House and 
by Senators Swanson, of Virginia, and Mc- 
Kellar, of Tennessee, in the Senate, was 
passed on February 12 and signed a few 
days later by President Coolidge. 

The bill authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to determine the boun- 
daries of the proposed National Parks in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, the 
Smoky Mountains in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, the Mammoth Cave region of 
Kentucky, and other lands in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains which in his judg- 
ment should be acquired and administered 
as National Parks. 

The bill further directs the Secretary of 
the Interior to secure options which he con- 
siders reasonable and just for the purchase 
of the required land, and to appoint a com- 
mission of five members, composed of a 
representative of the Interior Department 
and four National Park experts, the latter 
to serve without compensation. The Secre- 
tary has appointed as members of this com- 
mittee Congressman Henry Wilson Temple, 
Pennsylvania; William’ C. Gregg, New Jer- 
sey; Col. Glenn S. Smith, U. S. Geological 
Survey; Major William A. Welsh, New 
York, and Harlan P. Kelsey, Massachusetts. 

An appropriation of $20,000 is authorized 
for the expenses of the commission. No 
appropriation is authorized for actual pur- 
chase of land for Park purposes. 


IDAHO STARTS CURRANT-BUSH 
EXTERMINATION 

Because of the threatened attack on Idaho 
white pine by the blister rust, the University 
of Idaho is co-operating with the State and 
Federal Departments of Agriculture in a 
campaign to eradicate every black currant 
bush, domestic and wild, and all of the 
gooseberry bushes in Idaho in the next two 
years. It is hoped by this means to prevent 
the threatened spread of the disease. 


PARK AND FOREST COMMISSION 
CREATED 


Pursuant to a resolution of the Executive 
Committee of the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Outdoor Recreation, at a meeting 
held February 10, appointed a commission 
to investigate and report to the secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture and to the 
President's Committee on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion on all projects under consideration by 
the Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture dealing with proposed enlargements 
or adjustments of National Parks or Na- 
tional Forests of common interest. The 
personnel of the Commission is Hon. H. W. 
Temple, Representative from Pennsylvania; 
Charles Sheldon, Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam A. Welch, New York City; W. B. 
Greeley, Department of Agriculture, and 
Stephen T. Mather, Department of the In- 
terior. 

Congressman Temple was elected chair- 
man and Arthur Ringland, of the National 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation, was ap- 
pointed secretary. 

The commission held three meetings early 
in March and reached an agreement on the 
proposed Shenandoah and Great Smoky 
Mountains National Parks, in the Southern 
Appalachians, and the proposed addition to 
the Sequoia National Park, in California. 
Colonel Greeley, of the Forest Service, ex- 
plained that the proposed Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park area was examined for forestry 
purposes some years ago and dropped from 
consideration. In 1911 the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, popularly known 
as the Weeks Law Commission, authorized 
the purchase of the Great Smoky Mountain 
area for forestry purposes, and the Forest 
Service obtained an option to purchase, but, 
since the titles were clouded, negotiations 
were canceled in 1916, with the understand- 
ing that they could be resumed when the 
titles were cleared. This year the owners 
requested a renewal of negotiations, and the 
Forest Service was prepared to make an 
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offer to purchase when the proposal to make 
the area a National Park was introduced. 
In view of the park project, the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, upon the 
recommendation of Colonel Greeley, has 
rescinded its resolution of I911 authorizing 
the purchase of this area, thus leaving the 
field free for acquisition as a National Park. 
The commission agreed that the bound- 
aries of the proposed addition to the Se- 
quoia National Park, in California, should 
be as suggested in the bill recently intro- 
duced by Congressman Barbour, but modi- 
fied to retain the southern boundary between 
the southwest corner of the Park and Sheep 
Mountain. Further meetings of the com- 
mission are planned, including a study in the 
field of the proposed additions to the Grand 
Canyon and Yellowstone National Parks and 
other projects of outstanding importance. 


MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGE BILL 
FAILS 

After passing the House, the Migratory 
Bird Refuge and Public Shooting Grounds 
Bill failed of passage in the Senate, in spite 
of the fact that a majority of this body was 
known to be friendly to the measure. He- 
roic efforts were made by advocates of the 
bill to bring it to a vote in the Senate, but 
the pressure of legislation and the series of 
filibusters which characterized the closing 
days of Congress unfortunately prevented 
the bill from being voted upon. It will be 
remembered that the bill was passed a year 
ago by the Senate, but failed of passage in 
the House. In the session just closed the 
tables were reversed. Nothing remains now 
but to have the bill again introduced at the 
next session of Congress, with the hope that 
both houses will act upon it during that 
session. 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
COMMISSION AUTHORIZES NEW 
PURCHASES 
With the authorized purchase of 132,014 

acres of land in ten Eastern States for addi- 

tions to National Forests, the total east- 
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Large 
Norway Maples 
for roadside planting 


Growing at | 
Harrison Nurseries 
Berlin, Maryland 


MEMORIAL TREES 


For Avenues, Parks, and Individual Plantings 














Large shade trees in the larger easily portable sizes are especially rare this year. Leading 
nurseries in America have few in sizes 21%4 to 3, 4, 5, 6 inch caliper, 12 to 30 feet high, good 
roots, well grown in good soil, to sell for large park and estate plantings. 


Your order for shipment before the leaves are out, anticipating plantings for Memorial Day, 
should be placed early in April—while there is an available supply. 


LARGE NORWAY MAPLES 
PIN OAKS, RED OAKS, SCARLET OAKS 
and 


THE BETTER EVERGREENS 


AMERICAN ARBOR VITAE, NORWAY SPRUCE, 
AND RETINASPORA—all 8 to 12 feet high 


The actual property value and your own comfort will be greatly increased by fine trees. There 
is no better investment. 


WRITE TODAY 





For our illustrated catalog. 


Trees for Avenue, Park, Cemetery, and Roadside Planting a Specialty 


HARRISON NURSERIES 


Berlin, Maryland 
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Let Fiske Fence Your 


Tennis Court 


EEP the balls within the court with an 
enduring and sightly enclosure high 
enough to be a satisfactory backstop. 

One sure way to satisfaction is a Fisk Ten- 
nis Court Enclosure— which is a complete 
protection of sturdy, rust-proof fencing run- 
ning from ten feet high to any height you 
wish. 

The fence comes right to the ground line, 
and the mesh is too small to allow a fast ball 
to drive through. Used on club and pri- 
vate courts everywhere. 

We contract to do the installation work; 
or we will furnish plans and blue-prints with 
full erecting instructions. 


Let Fiske Fence Your Tennis Court 
Write for Catalogue 84 























J.W. Fiske vse. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 












HYGIA 


REFUSE CAN 
Saves Bending 


ForKitchen and Nursery. 
Foot pedal to lift lid. 
Both hands free. To 
empty, just lift can from 
frame. Made strongly 
and finished in snowy 
Baked Enamel. 


6.50 (rer att $0 cots) 
Hygeia Can Co., Inc. 
New York 





145 Franklin Street 








Forest Trees 
of the 
District of Columbia 
A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
characteristics of 68 of the more common forest 
trees of the United States. Also gives both 
the common and scientific names. 
Over 4000 copies have been sold 
30 cents, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ern and southern area amounts to 2,580,604 
acres, according to a report just issued by 
the commission, 

The average cost of this land is $5.24 an 
acre. Some of it in the White Mountains 
is heavily forested and includes regions of 
rare scenic beauty. This year’s purchase in 
New Hampshire will total 21,000 acres. The 
Allegheny Forest in Pennsylvania will be 
increased by more than 23,000 acres, bring- 
ing its total area to 200,000 acres. Other 
purchases authorized include 10,578 acres in 
Virginia, 2,500 in West Virginia, 11,559 in 
Tennessee, 1,333 in North Carolina, 3,046 in 
South Carolina, 39,624 in Georgia, 1,645 in 
Alabama, and 5,098 in Arkansas. 

The commission declared in favor of an 
annual appropriation of $3,000,000 for fur- 
ther purchases of lands for Eastern Na- 
tional Forests. This is in accordance with 
the program announced by The American 
Forestry Association. 


CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT STATION 
AUTHORIZED 

While no appropriation was secured for 
the purpose, the Johnson bill, authorizing a 
forest experiment station for California and 
the surrounding states, passed the Senate, 
and through the efforts of Congressman 
Lineberger, of California, was passed by 
the House in the last few days of the 
session. The sum of $50,000 was author- 
ized to be appropriated, and it is to be 
regretted that this could not be covered in 
the last deficiency bill. 

A similar bill, which carried an actual ap- 
propriation for a forest experiment station 
to serve Pennsylvania and the surrounding 
states, failed to pass. 


SCOTTISH LAND-OWNER TURNS 
OVER HIS ESTATE 

Mr. Harry George Younger has recently 
presented to the Scottish Forestry Com- 
mission, as a national gift, the tract known 
as the Estate of Benmore, Argyllshire, ex- 
tending over an area of almost 10,000 acres. 
It is located six miles from Dunoon. It 
will be used as a demonstration forest and 
includes an arboretum and a comprehensive 
collection of rare shrubs and plants and 
more than a thousand acres of varied wood- 
lands and plantations. In accepting the gift, 
Mr. John D. Sutherland, of the Scottish 
Forestry Commission and President of the 
Edinburgh University Forestry Society, said 
that it was worth a lifetime of effort to 
announce the gift, and pointed out that it 
would make possible a field for the training 
of forestry students, which had been a 
profound need for many years. 


PENNSYLVANIA BOND ISSUE 

The $25,000,000 Pennsylvania Bond Issue 
resolution passed the House late in February 
and chances are good for favurable con- 
sideration by the Senate. An enabling act 
covering methods of financing and paying 
off the bonds is also being considered by the 
legislature. 
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No. 238, chairs, $42.00. 


6 in. x 3 ft., 
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Q7 a table, 2 ft. Table No. 219, $31.50. No. 220, 


Summer, 24 in. high, 7 ft. long, $95.00 














No. 240, to span 4 ft. path, 
$52.50 





A sy 


The Salem, to span 5 to 6 ft. 
path, $116.00. The New 
England (below), width 4 
ft. 6 in., $182.00 


No. 49, 5 ft. long, $41.00 


$37.00. A charming 
ornament for garden 
or sun parlor 


The Garden Beautiful 


becomes an accomplished fact when our noted garden benches 
are used for its adornment and comfort. We have a large 
variety of benches and arbors characterized by good taste 
in designing, good construction and good material. 

We will be glad to advise regarding proper placing of Benches, Arbors, and 


Pergolas; and for moderate fee will send an expert to confer regarding the same. 


For information and catalog, address 





NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 


BEVERLY, MASS. No. 224, =. 4 ft. path, 





The Hawthorne Set, bench, two chairs and 
table, $100.00 


Special Offer Prices 
To introduce our gar- 
den accessories to 
new customers we 
will allow 15% dis- 
count on pieces 


Prices given on 
this sheet include 
crating and teaming 
to cars. Seats are 
painted white, or 





shown in this adver- Cupid Bird Bath light or _dark green 
tisement if accom- Old Stone Effect and special shades to 
panied by payment $87.00 order. Also stained 
and this magazine is weathergrey, green 


mentioned. or brown. 





The Newport, to span 5 to 

6 ft. path, $100. No. 516 

(below), to span 4 ft. path 
$74.00 





Rose Arbor Seat, No. 222, 8 ft. wide, 4 ft. long, $135 
Bird Bath, No. 278, $38.00 
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tom Wat 
Th Jeading Nursery Catalog 
Send for it—it’s FREE 
Tellsyouin the simplestterms 
and with hundreds of large 
beautiful photographs 
Howto frame your home in beauty 
How to plant your garden 
What plants to select 
Where to place them 


Howto plant and care for them 
How to make a successful forest 








Everything to Plant 
EVERGREENS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, ETC. 
Many Special Offers at f 








Specially Reduced Prices 


Tear here)- -- -------- 


LITTLE TREE FARMS 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


Send me your FREE Catalogue 
Name 
RD.or St. 
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PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 
Identify them with markers 
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and Weeping 


CHERRY 


Chinese Flowering Crab and Other J 
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FORESTRY CONTEST IN GEORGIA 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


A handsome silver loving cup is offered 
to the club making the best showing in ad- 
vancing forestry in Georgia before the Oc- 
tober meeting of the State Federation of 
Women’s Cubs at Atlanta. The cup is the 
gift of Mrs. W. W. Stark, prominent in 
club circles and an active leader in the 
Georgia Forestry Association. It is offered 
to stimulate state-wide tree-planting, school 
woodcraft exhibits, and efforts to increase 
membership in the Georgia Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 

The cup must be won for three successive 
years to become the permanent prize to any 
one club district. 


APPALACHIAN FOREST RESEARCH 
COUNCIL FORMED 


On February 12 and 13 a number of 
prominent business and professional men, 
manufacturers, deans of forestry schools, 
and foresters met in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, at the first “get-together” of the new 
Appalachian Forest Research Council, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
co-operate with the Appalachian Forest Ex- 
periment Station of the United States For- 
est Service. Mr. W. D. Tyler, of the Clinch- 
field Coal Corporation, Dante, Virginia, 
acted as chairman of the meeting, and the 
sessions were devoted to discussions of the 
present and future activities of the station. 

Resolutions supporting state and Federal 
action towards the forest tax adjustment, 
better fire protection, and prompt utilization 
of the great quantity of timber already killed 
or threatened by the chestnut blight were 
unanimously passed. 


WARWICK BUYS TOWN FORESTS 


Warwick, in Massachusetts, with a popu- 
lation of only 327 and a property valuation 
of $588,000, at a recent town meeting voted 
to buy a town forest and appropriated $600 
for the purchase of the first 100 acres. To 
raise this amount will require an increase 
of 4 per cent in taxes this year, or an 
average of $1.83 for every man, woman, 
and child in the town. 

The Town Forest Committee, of which 
Dr. Paul W. Goldsbury is chairman, was 
able to show the investment value of this 
undertaking, and it is predicted that the 
courage of this little community will be an 
inspiration to larger ones to embark on the 
same course. The land to be bought is with- 
in three miles of the village and is largely 
reforested naturally with white and hard 
pine ranging from ten to fifteen years old. 
A beautiful stream flows through the prop- 
erty, which lies on the main highway lead- 
ing to the town. The town will not only 
have a profit-producing forest in the future, 
but a delightful wild park as a by-product 
of the forest. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association 
and the New England Box Company have 
each offered to plant 5,000 trees free of 
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Lilacs bring thoughts of sweet, old- 


fashioned gardens. The large fra- 
grant flower clusters of lilacs give 
charming beauty to garden and lawn 
in earliest spring. 

Our famous “HIGHLAND PARK 
COLLECTION” thrives in any 


fertile soil. 


6 Varieties °10 


De Miribel. 


Pasteur. Single, vinous red, turns to 
black red. 


Rai Albert. Buds purple, expands to 
shaded mauve. 


Chas. Jolly. Double, deep wine red, 
changes to purple red. 


Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
white flowers. 


Pres. Loubert. 


Bluish violet. 


Double, pure 


Purplish red. 


Write for our beautiful free thirty-two 
page Catalogue “S,” illustrated in col- 
ors, describing fruits, berries, ever- 
greens, nut and shade trees and all kinds 
of flowering shrubs. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 


GLENWOOD NURSERY 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 














If you do not find what 
you want advertised in 


American Forests and Forest Life 
Write to 
Service DEPARTMENT 
The American Forestry 
Association 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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charge for any town in Franklin County 
that will establish a forest of 100 or more 
acres during 1925. This means that about 
10 acres of the Warwick Town Forest will 
be reforested without cost to the town. 









































VERMONT PASSES NATIONAL 
FOREST ENABLING ACT 


On February 17 Governor Franklin S. 
Billings signed a bill which enables the U. S. 
Government to establish National Forests in 
the State of Vermont. Enabling acts of 


this kind must be passed by every state in LET NATURE IMPROVE YOUR TREES 


which National Forest lands are purchased 





under the Weeks and Clarke-McNary Law. PACHYSANDRA, at very little cost, gives a cool green carpet, hardy and 
The sparsely settled region in southern Ver- evergreen always, under your trees. 
mont about Stratton Mountain and the cut- PACHYSANDRA makes the best border for paths and roadways in sun 


and shade, and under all shrubs and evergreens it is without peer for sturdy 
growth and beauty. It saves its cost many times over in lawn mowing 
under trees. 


over sections in the northeastern part of the 
state are well adapted for purchase and ad- 


2 ministration as National Forests. The Ver- Wholesale prices bring PACHYSANDRA down to less than 5 cents a 
1 mont legislation has also passed a bill au- plant, in thousand lots. Price per 1,000, $45, to cover 250 square feet. 
thorizing purchase and reforestation of SEND YOUR ORDER TO THE WHOLESALE GROWER 








: State Forest Reserves. Proposed acts to HUGH B BARCLAY Narberth Penna 
. - 5] 9 ° 


regulate the burning of brush, to encourage 

the reproduction of white pine by forcing 

the leaving of seed trees in logging opera- 

tions, and an act relating to the classification 

of State Forest Reserves for tax purposes 
failed to pass in the legislature. 














Gives privacy and HOWARD STUDIOS 
protection; adds | | 110 East 57th St.. NEW YORK 


touch of beauty ! 


Made in France of live 
chestnut saplings, woven 
together with wire, re- 
inforced on back .with 
horizontal wood strips, 
in sections ready to 


. PRESIDENT INVITED TO 
REFORESTATION PARTY 




















) erect. Suitable for 
President Calvin Coolidge has been in- scan A pdggaeligee 

i, vited to be the guest of honor at a reforesta- a prea iy ee GARDEN 

tion outing in New York during the latter im i ames 866 ft. Gin. and 4 ft. 11 ARCHITECTS 
€ part of April. John D. Clarke, former — ; oe 

congressman from New York, recently WOVEN WOOD FENCE Garden @rnaments 

wrote the President, asking him to visit, in Benc i 
- company with the Governor of New York ROBERT C. REEVES CO. = Pa iage Statues 
|. and other prominent men, the reforestation 187 Water Street - WROT MON 
“ operations of Mr. Thomas Luther at Sara- NEW YORK N. Y. Catalogue, 400 illustrations, $1.00 
Is toga Lake, New York. Mr. Luther is 

widely known for his reforestation accom- ee — a $< 

plishments, having purchased a number of | 
a years ago several hundred acres of aban- | 


ts doned farm land which he is now reforest- Ra re P l a n Cs from H icks’ 


ing at the rate of more than one million | 
trees a year. 


K sa letter to the Preside ; . ; 
In his letter to the President, Mr. Clarke, Oe rare plants is a fascinating pastime. It has all 





u 


who was the s s f the Clarke-McNary 7 ; ; : 
re ne apumece of the Clache-McHery the fun of collecting old furniture, old books, or old china and 
: : the added zest of providing congenial environment for growth. 


; oe . ei tie Then your reward will be foliage and flowers of distinct novelty. 
Luther’s and my own, that the greatest im- We know it’s fun, for every species that may be valuable for culti- 
petus that could be given reforestation the vation in the East is tested here. We have row after row of new and 
country over would be spending a day at rare plants—so many, yet so few of each, we do not catalogue them. 
his home, as Mr. Luther’s guest, sometime It will be years before they will be in general cultivation, but we will 
when you are going to or coming from your gladly let you have such as please you. Come and look them over. 


home at a time agreeable to you, when we 
can arrange a tree-planting program and try 
to have with us on that occasion Governor 


Smith, Senator Moses, and Chief Forester Hicks Nurseries 


Greeley.” 











Whether or not the President will find it Box F Westbury, a 1 New York 
i Possible to accept the invitation has not been | 
announced. ae on ee aes a 
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of the 


WOODLAND 


may be brought to you by 
planting such beautiful 


WOODLAND PLANTS 


as 


Rhododendron 
Mountain Laurel 
Azalea and 
Winterberry 


DUG ONE DAY 
and 
DELIVERED THE NEXT DAY 
by MOTOR TRUCK in New Jersey, South- 


ern New York and Eastern Connecticut 
—at the remarkably LOW PRICE of 


$1.20 per plant 


Two to four feet high—200 to 350 
to truck load. 





IF DESIRED WE WILL DO 
THE PLANTING 





TheLandcraft Corporation 


Grand Central Terminal ‘Building 
New York City 








DOGS 
GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
FISHING TACKLE 
TRAVEL INFORMATION 
If you do not find just what you 
want in the advertising columns 
of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE, write for 
full information. Let us find 
it for you. 
Address: 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 








AMERICAN FORESTS 





CLARKE-McNARY LAW AMENDED 


The fire cooperation clause of the Clarke- 
McNary Act has been amended to apply to 
“any timbered or forest-producing land or 
watersheds from which water is secured for 
domestic use or for irrigation, within the 
cooperating States.” Senator Shortridge, 
of California, introduced the bill amending 
section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act, which 
was passed several weeks ago in the Senate. 
Through the efforts of Congressman Line- 
berger, the bill passed the House during 
the last days of the session just closed. 
In case adequate appropriations can be se- 
cured, this amendment will enable numerous 
western localities, where a considerable 
amount of state and private money is now 
put up for protecting non-timbered water- 
sheds, to benefit from Federal aid. 


REDWOOD LEAGUE WILL PURCHASE 
DYERVILLE FLAT GROVE 


The Board of Supervisors of Humboldt 
County, California, on February 11, adopted 
a resolution approving the proposal of The 
Save the Redwoods League to purchase the 
North Dyerville Flat, a portion of the Bull 
Creek tract, and, if necessary, the South 
Dyerville Flat groves from the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company, and to present them as a park 
to the people of California. 

The board further urged the Pacific Lum- 
ber Company to enter into friendly negotia- 
tion with The Save the Redwoods League 
and to consummate the transfer as soon as 
possible. 

According to Secretary Newton B. Drury, 
the League has in hand $750,000 in gifts 
from interested people throughout the coun- 
try for the purchase of these groves, which 
are among the finest stands of redwood on 
the coast. 

It is confidently predicted that the areas 
will be secured under conditions which are 





entirely fair to the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany and the public interest. 


APPALACHIAN TRAIL CONFERENCE 


Encouraging progress in the extension of 
the Appalachian Trail, a proposed footpath 
along the crest of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain range from New England to the South- 
ern States, is reflected by an Appalachian 
Trail Conference held in Washington on 
March 2 and 3. The conference was called 
by the Federated Societies at the request of 
the Regional Planning Association of Amer- 
ica. The purpose of the conference was to 
organize outdoor people, especially those liv- 
ing in regions adjacent to the Appalachian 
region, to complete the building of the trail. 

Mr. Benton Mackaye, who first suggested 
the idea of the trail, presented the project 
as a whole to the conference. Its ultimate 
purpose, he stated, is to conserve, use, and 
enjoy the mountain hinterland which pene- 
trates the populous portion of America from 
north to south. The trail, with its laterals, 
is a means for making this land accessible. 

In pushing the completion of the trail, the 
conference decided to concentrate upon piv- 
otal sections directly concerned in the con- 
struction of the “trailway.’’ These include 
the Berkshire section of New England, the 
Palisade Park region, the Susquehanna and 
Lehigh sections of Pennsylvania, the Shen- 
andoah section of Virginia, and Blue Ridge 
region of Tennessee, Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas. Mr. Mackaye suggested that objec- 
tives for these five sections be a definite 
piece of construction for completion by the 
150th anniversary of the nation’s birthday, 
July 4, 1926. 

In order to organize and carry out the 
remaining work to be done in completing 
the “trailway,” the conference was made a 
permanent body with a provisional consti- 
tution. The affairs of the conference are 
placed in the control of an executive com- 








A Typical Forest Planting 








By) oe 


Special Prices in Quantity 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





00 
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ke WE CAN DELIVER A FOREST 
Zz of Pines and Spruces 2 to 3 feet high transplanted and healthy 

as low as $40.00 per hundred—delivered. Write for information. 
QA SMALL SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS by the MILLION. 
. Write for our complete list—just published. 
n Some Seeds (Per lb.) Some Transplants (Per 1000) 
- Pinus Resinosa...................-. $16.00 Picea Alba, 4 yr. Transplants ___. -- $25.00 
=) White Pine... 2.50 i “* 3 yr. Transplants ___. _. 18.00 
Q M “akg Rena ago One Gre ss Pinus Resinosa, 3 yr. Transplants.. 35.00 
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DREER'S 


Garden Book 


NYONE who loves Flowers, or likes 
to raise his own Vegetables, can be 
just as successful as a professional garden- 
er if he will follow the directions given in 
the invaluable cultural articles in Dreer’s 
1925 Garden Book. It offers the best 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 
cA copy mailed free if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARDY NATIVE TREES anp SHRUBS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
For years we have specialized in Azaleas, Moun- 
tain Laurel (Kalmia), Rhododendrons,and other 
broad-leaved evergreens and deciduous shrubs. 
For 1925 we are better equipped than ever before 
to serve you with the following: 
NATIVE RHODODENDRONS from 1-5', assorted varieties, 
per 100 and carlots. 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA from 1-3', per 100 and carlots. 
LEUCOTHEA CATESBAEI from 1-3', per 100 and carlots. 
ANDROMEDA FLORIBUNDA from1-3', per 100 and carlots. 
AZALEAS in variety from 1-4', per 100 and carlots. 
Fruit trees and fruit plants in assortment, per 10, 100 and 
1000. 
Also flowering shrubs in quantity, and other 
native trees and plants. State specific number 
wanted for prices on above. For other trees and 
plants ask For general catalogue. 


THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
1133 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 





WA, IL 
»— NURSERY 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 








Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 


Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 29 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


LABARS’ RHODODENDRON 
NURSERY 


STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Collected plants direct from mountains of 
North Carolina and the Virginias. 


Nursery plants from Stroudsburg. Catalog. 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties for ornamental 
use. Price list free. De Luxe catalog in natural 
colors, 25 cents. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 


Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 











GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
Headquarters for Native 

Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, Andromeda, 

Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 

Hundreds of other Plants. 

Any Quantity Send for Catalog 

E. C. ROBBINS 
Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 
Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 


6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 




















If you do not find the 
stock you want advertised in 
AMERICAN ForEsTS AND Forest LIFE 
Write to 
Service Department 
The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Do you know of anything you can have which 
gives you so much satisfaction and the work 
connected with it so much pleasure as an 
orchard? You'll be interested in the catalogue 
of the 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES 
Geneva, New York 
Drop postal for your copy today. 


WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 
PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest LiFg 


IT HELPS 




















TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


Wire FLOWE 
GARDENS 


Garden D; Old Fashi d Flowers, Roses, 
Ferns, Lily of the Valley, Pachysandra, Japanese 
Barberry. Send for list. 


AMHERST NURSERIES 
BIRCH LAWN AMHERST, MASS. 





REDWOOD SEED 
(Sequoia sempervirens) 
O. RICKTER & WM. LEHTINEN 


Rio Dell, Humboldt County, 
California, U.S.A. 


Write for particulars 




















FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 











Ghe Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Michigan 
“oA Nursery you can depend upon.’ 


Our 1925 Annual, listing a complete line of Hardy 
Perennials and Shrubs, is now ready. Drop us a card 
for copy. 








Established 1897 
WORLD’S 


BEST Dahlias 


and the largest collection in the U. S. A. 
Vigorous, healthy tubers grown without irrigation 
or forcing. We have all the best new and stand- 
ard varieties to offer. Catalogue free 


INDIANA wy FARM 


New Albany Dept. Indiana 














Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 


Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 78 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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b>” The Recognized Standard Insecticide 


KILLS PLANT 
Lice 


For over fifteen years, careful growers, both 
amateur and professional, have been using Aphine 
successfully for the extermination of plant lice, 
such as green, black and white fly (the aphis), 
thrips, soft scale, and the leaf eating currant and 
cabbage slugs. 

Aphine is free from all disagreeable odors, can 
safely be sprayed on all flower, fruit and vegetable 
plants, in both house and garden. Roses, sweet 
peas and chrysanthemums thrive on it. Aphine is 
the safest and most effective insect exterminator 
money can buy. 

Try a can: Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00; 
Barrel lets, $2.50 per Gallon. 


; FUNGINE | ; 
For mildew, rusts and other blights affecting flow- 
ers, fruits and vegetables. Quart, $1.00; Gal., $3.00. 


VERMINE , 
For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, etc., work- 
ing in the soil. Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 
If not, we will ship direct upon 
receipt of check or money order. 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Madison __New Jersey 


POTASH-MARL] 


The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, INC. 
15 E. 40th ST. NEW YORK 






























Piping Rock Country Club, Locust Valley, L. I. 
—— with Aten Sewage eee System. 


Mr. Morgan's Residence, Wheatley Hills, L. I. 
Equipped with Aten Sewage Disposal System. 


Away With Cesspools! 


Secure all the sanitary comforts of 
a city building by installing an 


ATEN SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


For Homes, Schools, Clubs, 

Hospitals, Camps, Factories 
Allows free and continuous use of wash- 
stands, sinks, toilets, bath tubs, laundry 
tubs, showers, etc. The septic tanks are 
made of concrete reinforced wire forms. 
Adapts itself for future extensions to other 
buildings. Can be installed by unskilled 
labor without expert supervision. Nothing 
to get out of order. Plans and specifica- 
tions submitted through your architect, your 
engineer, or direct. 

Send for Booklet No. 3 


ATEN SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
286 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





mittee of fifteen persons, five chosen at 
large and two chosen from each of the five 
designated regions. This committee, with 
Miss Harlean James as secretary and Mr. 
Benton Mackaye as field organizer, includes 
the following members: Major W. A. 
Welch, chairman, director of the Federated 
Societies and manager of the Palisades In- 
terstate Park, New York City; Mr. C. S. 
Stein, secretary of the Regional Planning 
Association of America, New York City; 
Mr. Chauncey J. Hamlin, chairman of the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
Buffalo, New York; Col. W. B. Greeley, 
forester, United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Stephen T. Mather, 
director, National Park Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mr. Arthur C. Comey, secre- 
tary, New England Trail Conference, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Mr. Charles P. 
Cooper, New England Trail Conference, 
Rutland, Vermont; Mr. Frank Place, secre- 
tary, New York-New Jersey Trail Confer- 
ence, New York City; Mr. Raymond H. 
Torrey, New York-New Jersey Trail Con- 
ference, New York City; Mr. A. E. Rupp, 
chief, Department of Lands and Waters, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Mr. J. Bruce 
Byall, Narberth, Tennessee; Mr. G. Free- 
man Pollock, Northern Virginia Park Asso- 
ciation, Skyland, Virginia; Dr. H. S. 
Hedges, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; Mr. Paul M. Fink, Jones- 
boro, Tennessee; Mr. Verne Rhoades, Caro- 
lina Mountain Club and supervisor, Pisgah 
National Forest, Asheville, North Carolina. 


PRIZE CONTESTS FOR FORESTERS 


The sum of $1,000 has been given to the 
Society of American Foresters by Charles 
Lathrop Pack, President of the American 
Nature Association, the money to be awarded 
in two prizes to the foresters writing the 
best scientific and technical articles on for- 
estry. The first award of $500 applies to 
the best article prepared not later than Jan- 
uary, 1926, ‘and the second award to the 
prize article selected not later than January, 
1927. The Executive Council of the Society 
now has under consideration the details of 
these awards and expects to make formal 
announcement of the prize contest within 
the near future. 


FEDERAL FOREST LEGISLATION 


A brief summary of legislation enacted by 
the Sixty-eighth Congress relating to the 
administration of our Federal forest lands 
is given herewith. The outstanding legisla- 
tion of the first session of the Congress was 
the passage of the Clarke-McNary Forestry 
Act. Other forestry laws enacted were: 

Authorizing additions to the Plumas, Las- 
sen, and Medicine Bow National Forests; 

Transferring a small area from the Rocky 
Mountain National Park to the Colorado 
National Forest; 

Extending the exchange provisions to the 
Las Trampas grant in New Mexico; 

Providing a recreation area for the town 
of Globe, in the Crook National Forest; 
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BROOK IRON WORKS = 


37 BARCLAY ST. N.Y. 











GARDEN FURNITURE 
OF THE BETTER SORT 
An illustrated catalogue sent on request 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
252 Lexington Avenue, at 35th St. New York 








for the Asking 


If you have ever is 


wished for rain, 
then you will be in- 
terested in our new book, “Rain.” 
It tells a lot of new facts about 


watering—how to get real results fgg 


in your garden or lawn with less 
labor. Whether your place is small 
or large, the book contains many 
valuable suggestions. 

When writing for your copy today, 
mention whether you are interested 
in lawn or garden watering. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
212 Water St. Troy, Ohio 
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FREE ON REQUEST 


This popular horticultural 
editor has produced a new, 
enlarged and revised edition 
of this authoritative booklet 
covering the whole range of 
gardening, simply and con- 
cisely stated. ‘The informa- 
tion on lawns and_ grass 
alone is worth dollars.” 

Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
dens, Trees, Shrubs, Plant- 
ing and proper preparation 
of the soil for best results 
are fully covered. 
















This helpful booklet will 
enable gardeners to have 
more beautiful lawns and 







flower gardens and more pro- 
ductive vegetable and fruit 
gardens. 

A handy reference, full of 
valuable and practical sug- 
gestions. Dollars can be 
paid for gardening books con- 
taining less real information 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
A157 Water Street 
New York City 












And, most important of all, providing for 
the investigation of the Northern Pacific 
land grant. 

During the second session laws were en- 
acted: Authorizing additions to the Whit- 
man, Umatilla, Wallowa, Plumas, Eldorado, 
Shasta, Tahoe, Stanislaus, and Snoqualmie 
National Forests; directly adding lands to 
the Mount Hood and Santiam National For- 
ests; extending the provisions of the gen- 
eral exchange act to the Santa Barbara land 
grant, in New Mexico, and to mineral lands 
in the Custer National Forest; making gen- 
eral provision for mineral, timber, and other 
reservations in land exchanges; making ap- 
plicable to lands purchased under the Weeks 
Law the provision of the general exchange 
law; authorizing the establishment of a 
California Experiment Station; providing 
for the improvement of free camp grounds 
by Los Angeles County, in the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest; providing for the Custer 
Antelope Reservation; providing for an 
addition to the Custer State Park in South 
Dakota; providing for a Roosevelt 
morial in the Harney National Forest; and 
authorizing the creation of the Ozark Game 
Refuge. 

In addition to the foregoing legislation, 
the Senate passed a resolution authorizing 
the Committee on Public Lands “to investi- 
gate all matters relating to National Forests 
and to the public domain and their adminis- 
tration, including grazing lands, forest re- 
serves, and other reservations and lands 
withdrawn from entry.” 

Among the numerous acts authorizing or 
making additions to the National Forests 
and extending the provisions of the ex- 
change act to different areas, the most im- 
portant was the direct addition to the 
Santiam National Forest of certain Gov- 
ernment lands formerly patented under the 
Timber and Stone Act and canceled on the 
grounds of fraud by a decree of the Supreme 
Court. Although the area is only slightly 
over 3,000 acres, the timber approaches half 
a million dollars in value and the lands in 
question have been a storm center for ten 
years or more, many individuals being eager 
to obtain them by scrip or other application 
of the public-land laws. 


PLANTING EXPERIMENT ON 


me- 











of rough split chestnut, in sections 8 ft. 3 in. 


long, making a fence 4 ft. high. Suitable 
for Horses, Cows, Sheep, and Pigs or for 
general use. A touch reminiscent of English 
Country Estates, dividing adequately with- 
out disfiguring the landscape. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water Street New York City 


CALIFORNIA BURN 

In spite of discouraging reforestation 
conditions, the South Pasadena, California, 
American Legion Post No. 140, in co-opera- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce, 
recently sponsored the planting of 100 trees 
in Robert’s Canyon, on Big Santa Anita 
Creek, of the Sierra Madre. This area is 
part of that which was so thoroughly de- 
vastated in the fires of last year. The 
planting consisted of 50 Coulter pines and 
50 incense cedars, and was in charge of 
Charles Prichard, commander, who is also 
a member of the Los Angeles County For- 
estry Board. A committee of the Legion 
men have undertaken to see that the young 
trees are cared for during the summer dry 
months, 
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No Chains, No Sprockets 
in this 


Power Lawn Mower 


Power from the sturdy motor 
is transmitted by large ma- 
chine-cut gears running in 
oil. This is but one of the 
long-life, trouble-free fea- 
tures of the Jacobsen 4-Acre 
Power Lawn Mower. 


Jacobsen 


4-Acre 
Power Lawn Mower 


The Jacobsen is a marvel of 
mechanical perfection—efh- 
cient in close-up work, yet so 
simple that the inexperienced 
can operate it successfully. 
Designed and built by power 


lawn mower specialists. A 
proven success. 


There’s a type of Jacobsen 
Mower especially adapted to 
everylawn. Write for litera- 
ture. Demonstrations ar- 
ranged without obligation. 


Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 
Dept. EE, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Illustrations in this Magazine 


are furnished by 


The 
National Engraving 


Company 
1305 E Street Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 

















Copies of the 1924 Index of AMeERI- 
CAN Forests AND Forest Lire will be 
sent to members upon request. 








PECULIAR ROOT GROWTHS 
By J. Forp SEMPERS 
In replacing an osage orange hedge with 
a rail fence, my attention was drawn to 
some unusual-looking roots that had ac- 
cumulated with other refuse from grubbing 





THE DOUGHNUT ROOT 


out the hedge and digging the post-holes. 
These roots, instead of radiating more or 
less directly from the main tap root, as 
those normally developed are apt to do, had 


each made a complete twist on itself, re- 
sembling in shape, as much as anything else, 
an old-fashioned Yankee doughnut. 

Both the roots of the osage orange and 
those of a large black locust tree under 
which the fence extended were affected by 
this freakish growth. The twisted roots 
appeared to have been functioning the same 
as those having a normal appearance. Some 
of the knots were quite large and very heavy, 
one in particular from the locust tree barely 
slipping into a half-bushel measure. 

As is well known, the roots of plants 
have a way of making the most of obstacles 
to growth, whether these be in the shape 
of some obstructing barrier or due to the 
depredations of burrowing mammals or in- 
sects. In this instance, one might reasonably 
suspect some connection between the soil 
formation and these unusual-looking roots. 

The locality is one in which a stratum of 
hard igneous rock is overlaid by a surface 
deposit of gravels of varying depth. The 
rock is frequently near the surface, some- 
times outcropping, and in spots or pockets 
is undergoing disintegration. When in this 
last-mentioned condition it offers no more 
resistance to a tool in digging than so much 
clay. Young roots could, therefore, readily 
pass through it until checked by the un- 
affected rock below, when they would be 
obliged to turn or end abruptly. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the 
growths are extremely interesting. 
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ESS BATTERIES 


FOR ALL DRY BATTERY PURPOSES 


ALaboratory Product” 


Every step in the manufacture of 
Burgess Batteries is under the di- 
rect control of a staff of technical 
experts. Their business is “better 
batteries”. The result is Burgess 


Batteries. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


« DRY BATTERIES « [cnimion - 


General Sales Office Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories & Works: Madison, Wis 


FLASHLIGHT Rapto 


Engineers 


TELEPHONE 
Manufacturers 
In Ganapa. Niagara Falls & Winnipeg 
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BIG GAME IN PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE FORESTS 

Nineteen State Forests in Pennsylvania 
yielded in 1924 412 bears and 4,055 deer, 
which were killed by hunters. These num- 
bers are equal to 45 per cent of all the bears 
and 54 per cent of all the deer killed in the 
State during the year. Of ten elk taken 
in the State, four were shot on the Moshan- 
non State Forest, according to the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. 


DEER KILLED BY LOCOMOTIVES 

The California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion is authority for the statment that deer 
are killed by trains on the American River 
route. The animals fail to leave the beam 
of light made by the headlight and are 
caught by the engine. Engineers oftentimes 
do everything in their power to prevent such 
an accident, even to practically stopping the 
train. In spite of their care and efforts, a 
toll is taken. A recent talk with one of 
these engineers revealed what is apparently 
the real cause for deer collecting on the 
right of way. According to this engineer, 
the salt water which drips from iced fruit 
cars makes a salt lick attractive to deer. 
If this be true, perhaps the solution of the 
problem lies in the creation of a number of 
salt licks more attractive to the deer than 
the chance salt licks on the right of way. 


WESTERN BIRD BANDING ASSOCIA. 
TION ORGANIZED 


At Fowler Hall, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, California, the Western Bird Band- 
ing Association was recently organized for 
the study and advancement of ornithology 
by means of the banding of birds. 

This association has been organized for 
the purpose of drawing together into one 
organization workers in all the Western 
States of the United States and provinces 
of Canada. Since the birds of the West 
travel approximately north and south from 
Alaska to Mexico, the problems of their 
migration can best be studied by a unification 
of this entire region. 

By means of bird banding, or the attach- 
ing of a tiny aluminum band to the bird’s 
leg, and the recapture of the bird from 
time to time, study is made of the habits 
and travels of wild birds, of the routes 
taken by the birds in migration, and of 
their length of life. 


AN APPRECIATED COMMENT 


The source of the following comment 
gives it double value, as it comes from a 
contemporary, Mr. Robson Black, Manager 
of the Canadian Forestry Association, and 
publishers of the leading Canadian for- 
estry magazine—Canadian Forest and Out- 
doors: 

“I must congratulate you on the March 
number of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest 
Lire. I think it is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful that you have ever turned out. The 
Presswork is superb. I do not think that 
anything better is turned out anywhere on 
the continent.” 
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100% More Fun 


on Your Outings 


when you're fittingly outfitted! Filson 
Laced Breeches are windproof and water 
resistant, snappy in cut and almost wear- 
proof. You'll like them! Send waist meas- 
ure and ask for Complete Free Catalog P. 













C. C. FILSON 
COMPANY 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Washington d 
“Filson Clothes f 
for the man who 4} 

knows”’ 
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EAL 
ECONOMICAL 


Camp Homes 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
with a wonderful view of the Green 
Mountains in Vermont; five miles from 
Ausable Chasm, in the Adirondacks. 


A restricted colony of congenial fam- 
ilies with several cottages available 
for 1925 rental to members of The 
American Forestry Association. Sea- 
son four to six months. 

Rental for Season: $175 to $500 
POKO-O-MOONSHINE CAMPS 
P. O. Box 1 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















It Fits the Running Board 
WHALL’S UTILITY 


TENT 
Storm and Bug Proof 
Can be set up by one 


ewed-in floor. Steel 
—, oe yay Netting, 
ointed Pole and Carryin pet 
Cases. as and Utility Auto Tents. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have stood 
the test for 33 years for quality, service 
and durability and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied customers as most 
reliable for every outdoor purpose. 
Don’t buy elsewhere until 
erson in five minutes. our illustrated FREE CATALOG of 
Air Mattresses, Cushions, 
Eider-down Robes, Whall’s 


Pillows, 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Our Guarantee, “Satisfaction or Money Refunded,” Your Protection 


in a Comfort 
Sleeping Pocket 


SLEEP ON Al 





you see 


Umbrella With Inside Air Mattress 


Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. Establisheais91 Athol, Mass. 








“Strong Heart”’ 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a better 
dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 








R. F.D. 7 New Brunswick, N. J, 




















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
and Parts 





Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 
Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 259 : 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St. New York & 


= Shorguns, Rifles, Over and 





‘ 


Furs and Rugs 

—made from your own skins by master 
taxidermists and furriers in the largest 
tanning and dressing plant in the West. 
A big saving on Rugs and Furs of finest 
quality. 

Our beautiful fur catalog tells you cost 
of making up all furs—also a 
catalog. Ask for either or both—FR 




















Denver, 
Colorado 


1039 
Broadway 





Camp Mishike °7%:....:: 


In the heart of the North Woods, Mis- 
hike, Wis. Definite program of forestry, 
under trained foresters. Canoeing, ex- 

loring, marking trails, learning woods 
ore. rary day an adventure. 1700 acres. 
Four miles lake shore. Write for booklet. 


W. E. SANDERSON, Director 








18 East 41st Street New York City 


COUNTRY PLACE 


208 acres, Lebanon Springs, N. Y., 12-room 
house with bath, excellent condition, 2 camps, 
barns, fruit. Fine summer home or for 
girls’ camp. Superb views, pine forests, near 
cement road, Berkshire and Mohawk Trails, 
Price $12,000. Leaflet. 


WALTER H. HARRISON 
“Birch Lawn” Amherst, Mass. 
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HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


A publication illustrated by actual speci- 
mens (showing the end, ‘‘quarter” and 
“flat’’ grains of each wood) with text tell- 
ing uses, properties, distributions, etc. In 
13 volumes, each showing 25 species. 
$7.50 and $10 per volume, according to 
binding. 





A volume of AMERICAN WOODS open. The 
piates containing the specimens go with the text 
into the clasped book-like cover. 

‘These books are gems and worth far more than 
you ask for them.” —Luther Burbank. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 




















The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 








Holy Smoke! 


’Twas two years, come next September ; 
The brush was crisp and brown, 

And God knows the slashings made dangerous 
Those miles from the nursery to town. 


The preacher was new in our valley; 
He felt sorry for us nuts in the sticks; 
He came here with bushels of learning 
And tolerance for dumbbell hicks. 


He told us about the poor heathen, 
Who needed books and clothes, 

Whose souls were starving for manna— 
Well, you know how their lingo goes. 


He started the youngsters collecting 
Good money from us poor folk; 

And so many of them knocked at our door 
That the missis was just about broke. 


Then he planned a great celebration, 
And prizes were given away 

To the kids who’d been most successful 
In making us townspeople pay. 


“Now, children,” said Dear Superintendent, 
“You are to have a surprise! 

Pass quietly out through the church door, 
And turn your gaze up to the skies.” 


The kids did just as he told them, 
For word had passed around 

That “sumpthun grand” was coming, 
And they dassent make a sound. 


They stood there pop-eyed and speechless, 
And their jaws one and all nearly dropped 

When one of the brethren came forward 
Carrying an elephant with big ears that 


flopped. 


It was the most gorgeous contraption, 
Made of tissue paper all white, 

And down at the bottom was cotton 
Soaked in oil, and all ready to light. 















American Forests and For- 
est Life is sent to all except 
Annual Members. 


and enclose 


City and State 


Business or Profession 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
toa friend. He will appreciate the courtesy 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cook drew a match from his pocket, 
From the oil came a beautiful flame! 

Then away sailed the big white elephant, 
While “Ahs!” from the open mouths came. 


If the preacher were writing this story, 
He would say here, “Thus endeth the tale.” 

But it’s me—just an old U. S. Ranger— 
And I nearly sent him to jail! 


We'd been working eighteen hours some 
days; 
Meals—any old time for us; 
I’m onto my job for Uncle Sam, 
If I am an ignorant cuss! 


Now, just as I was saying, 
That balloon sailed off so grand, 
With a handful of kids running after, 
To see where it would land. 


A brisk wind carried it northward; 
Like Columbus, it sailed and sailed; 

Then settled right down in a thicket, 
But it wasn’t “The Light that Failed.” 


That thicket was.soon a hot furnace; 

The flames crept with tongues thin and red, 
And while we used axes and shovels, 

Over four hundred acres it spread. 


The preacher and “pillars” were there, sir; 
They worked for an hour or two; 

But the fire there burning so fiercely 
Was more than too much for us few. 


Well, that about ends my long story. 
With six score men on the line, 

We brought that old fire to a standstill 
And safety to God’s yellow pine. 


The fire-line was finished around it, 
Our fears then entirely were laid, 
For rain softly spattered our Stetsons ; 
That preacher-man sure must have prayed! 
By E. R. Smith. 







1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 
() Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine___________________________ $4.00 
(C) Contributing: Membership, per year, including Magazine__________________________ 10.00 
(J Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine____________________________ 25.00 
() Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine____________________ 100.00 
(0 Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine__________________ 1,000.00 
() Annual Membership, without Magazine 

Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 





PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 


------ April, 1925 





I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 
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Nominated by_.-...----- ied 
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TWO NEW SOUTHERN FORESTRY 
FILMS 


In co-operation with the 
Florida Forestry Associations and the Ala- 
bama Forestry Commission, the Forest 
Service has recently released two new edu- 
cational films, called “Pines for Profit” and 
“Pines—From Seed to Sawmill.” 

The first one was photographed on the 
Coastal Plains from South Carolina to 
Texas and pictures reforestation, fire con- 
trol, and woodlot management by which 
forests may be made the basis of per- 
manent industries. The second film covers 
the history of the Southern pine industry, 
features the economic importance of the 
pine products, and contains many scenes of 


Georgia and 


rare beauty. 


PRIZE CONTEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Northern Michigan Sportsman’s As- 
sociation has announced a prize essay con- 
test, open to the high-school students of 
northern Michigan, on the subject, “The Ef- 
fect of Forest Fires on Wild Life.” For 
the best essay on the subject a first prize of 
$50 is offered, a second prize of $25, and a 
prize of $5 for the ten essays receiving hon- 
orable mention. The contest will close April 
20, 1925, and prize winners will be an- 
nounced at the spring meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


A BEAR STORY FROM WAY DOWN 
EAST 


A letter from Ranger Spinney reads: 

“I marked a large yellow birch to be cut 
on the Currier sale. The tree had a hole 
in it about 35 feet above the ground, where 
a large limb had split off years ago. Two 
Frenchmen cut the tree, and one of them 
walked out on the bole of the tree and 
notched into the top to see if it was hollow. 
After he had cut a hole through, he heard 
a scratching noise and a bear stuck his nose 
up through the hole. In a few minutes there 
were ten or twelve men there. They tried 
to get him alive, but he was too much bear. 
He clawed the front of one fellow’s sweater 
in shreds. Finally they had to kill the bear 
with clubs. He was a dandy pelt; only 
weighed 64 pounds; not an ounce of fat on 
him. The inside of the tree was as smooth 
as glass, where he had clawed it. His bed 
was sixteen feet below where he went in. 
Can you beat this for a bear story?” 


COMPULSORY REFORESTATION 
PROPOSED 


With a view to securing more complete 
use of the forest lands of the State, a bill 
recently introduced in the Ohio Legislature 
by Representative V. D. Emmons, of Sum- 
mit County, provides compulsory reforesta- 
tion of certain privately owned lands arid 
state regulation of lumbering. A State Ad- 
visory Board of Forestry would be created 
under the act and an appropriation of $25,- 
000 made available. 
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COULSON & DIGGES 
FOREST AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
EUROPEAN AND LATIN-AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE 
Timber Surveys — Appraisals — Working 
and Fire Plans—Surveying of all kinds. 
1419 R Street N. W. 


CLARENDON, VA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST. BANGOR, MAINE 








KEATE-SMITH TIMBER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Timber Lands - - Timber Estimating 
Topographical Work and Logging Advice 
Wm. L. Keate Eustace Smith 
1026-1028 Standard Bank Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

















“Lacey Reports” are 
the Accepted Standard 


MOB IEIR 


Cruising—Financing— Dealing 
44 Years’ Experience 


_ James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave. 





| New York 
Montreal Savannah 
Drummond Bldg. 19 E. Bay Street 
Chicago Seattle 















FORREST H. COLBY 


LUMBERING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
TimsBer LANDS 


Offices 
BINGHAM, MAINE 


120 ExcHANGE STREET 
PorTLAND, MAINE 








Lemieux Brothers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
TIMBE R ESTIMATORS 
1004-5 Whitney Bank Bldg. Phone, Main 2479 
Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 
NEW ORLEANS 








WANTED 


10,000 members to nominate 10 of their 
friends for membership. It will take but a few 
minutes’ time of each member and will yield 
splendid returns for the time and effort invested. 

Enlist in the nomination army. 

Send in your list now before you forget it. 


If you can think of more than 10, so much 
the better. If you cannot think of 10, send in 
as many as possibleye BUT BE SURE TO 
SEND IN SOME. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C 








Careful forestry cuttings a specialty. My woods- 
men, trained in the French forests, can thin 
your woodland properly. Such work often can 
be done at a cash profit to the owner besides 
improving the condition of the forest. 


EDWARD RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
Tel. Chelsea 1839 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 








AMERICAN FOREST WEEK 
April 27 to May 3, 1925 
DO YOUR PART 
















JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 


















AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 
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JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 
erations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


For Catalog and further information address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 




















HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the 
Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 


























Every number of AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS AND FOREST LIFE is worth read- 
ing again and again. Bind your copies in 
our special two-tone, hand-colored, em- 
bossed covers and they will be preserved 
to give you a lifetime of enjoyment. 

welve copies (a complete volume) can 
be bound in one cover. A newly patented 
device makes it easy for you to insert in- 
dividual copies. No gluing or sewing. A 
clean, easy operation that enables you to 
bind them permanently. 

Two Dollars each, net, regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid 
to any point in the United States. For 
Foreign or Canadian cities, add 25c. for 
postage on each binder. 

Mail Your Order to 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. 
Washington, D. C. 


N. W. 














FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 


formation. 
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The Land of the Hoopas 


(Continued from page 198) 


If you were ever to visit a connoisseur in 
baskets and should ask to be shown a 
“Hoopa,” he would say: “A Hoopa? Ah! 
What, may I ask, do you know about a 
Hoopa?” If he had one, he would get it 
out and place it in your hands. The mel- 
lowing of years, if it were ancient, would 
but have added to its native charm. What 
a story it could tell—every filament, every 
stitch a chapter in history! He would gloat 
over it. “It’s like figured silk, isn’t it?” 
he’d chuckle, “or velvet,” and you would 
agree with him. 

Watch the basket-maker at her work and 
try to fathom, if you can, the mystery of 
it; how she etches on the outer wall the 
splendid symbolism in undying colors, 
which she entirely conceals on the inner 
wall; how she keeps the fabric soft and 
pliable beyond belief. And as you watch 
you will say, as I did: “It is magic, it is 
Indian, it is Hoopa.” 

The truth is, she carries all these weaving 
threads at once, using both hands, and 
missing not a single one of the intricate 
stitches, embellishing with the upper weave 
and covering with the lower. 

Where once stood the village Taki-mish- 
daang, there is held to this day the annual 
Acorn Feast. Acorn mush is served hot 
from the basket bowls, cooked therein by 
the dropping in of hot stones—an age-old 
method. The mush is good. These bowls 
have been thus used time out of mind. 
They seem none the worse for it; never 
burn, never spoil, never wear out. It’s the 
way they are made—made to last forever. 

Two years ago a Hoopa weaver woman 
made one of these bowls. She commenced 
with a base of grape root. Next, uprights 
of hazel were fastened, thirty to start with. 
They radiated from a center the size of a 
nickel. Thence, traveling “with the sun,” 
went the wild grape in and out, as closely 
drawn as fine beadwork. It ended in a 
two-fold ridge at the twenty-fifth row. 
Here the hazels had increased from thirty 
to one hundred and ten per round. From 
then on it was hazel clear to the rim—in all, 
two hundred and seventy-four “warps” and 
one hundred and forty-five “woofs.” Bas- 
kets of great antiquity have always been 
made this way. They are still in existence, 
still strong and water-tight, and will prob- 
ably last till Kingdom Come. 

The cush-tang, or basket caps, are richly 
and attractively ornate for the young 
women and girls in Hoopaland, although 
those worn by the elders are not so gay. 
There is nothing prettier made to set off 
feminine charm. Without ribbons, fur, or 
feathers the cush-tang easily rivals the 
smartest “novelty” of the hat shop today. 
That the belles of this tribe of Indian 
women have worn these caps for centuries, 
and still do, is proof positive, it seems to 
me, of their lasting popularity. The won- 
der of it is that smart dressers among 
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American women, ever on the alert for the 
ultra in headgear, have not long since dis- 
covered the fascinating cush-tang and 
dragged it forth from its hiding place, to 
become the rage for at least a season. 

Small as these caps are, their making in- 
volves more painstaking care than all the 
others. Everything that weaves, every 
color, all the art and skill, all the good-will 
and affection, go into the making of the 
cush-tang. 

Beginning with a center of grape root 
about the size of a Mexican silver dollar, 
the weaver works her way upward to the 
fourteenth round, where grape stops and 
pine begins, to continue to the end. Suc- 
cess demands unflagging attention to con- 
ditions of moisture, damp or dry weather, 
wind or calm, lest “bulges” occur. Three 
ridges, one near the bottom, one near the 
top, and one at the rim, go around the cap 
for reinforcement, preventing “spread,” or 
“sag,” or change of shape, whether for to- 
day, for tomorrow, or for a century. Leg- 
ends in black, brown, red, and white are 
woven so cleverly into the overlay that the 
figures would seem painted thereon, if one 
didn’t know they were real. These figures 
suggest arabesques, fretted designs, and 
mosaics, as seen on the walls and tilings 
of the ancients. The Good Will, or Little 
Blessing, or Fond Sentiment, as, for in- 
stance, “faces touching each other,” which 
the weaver has wrought in as she dedicated 
her art to the happy recipient, is as a talis- 
man guarding her destiny. 

I asked a maiden one day if any of the 
girls were learning to make baskets, and I 
got quite a shock for my pains. “Huh!” 
responded this young lady, with a shrug of 
her shoulders, “Baskets? No, indeed, sir! 
Why, grandma spends, maybe, two months 
weaving a great burden basket—oh so 
beautiful! Two months! And then some 
bargain-hunter happens along and offers 
her a couple of dollars for it! Baskets? 
Not for me.” Her reply was typical of all 
the youngsters. 

Is basketry doomed to become a “lost 
art”? There will be rugs and pottery for 
a good many years to come, but not bas- 
kets, not real ones; for the weavers are 
few and they are nearing the end of the 
trail. They can not live forever. Their 
sun will set. Inevitably they must pass on, 
taking their art with them, for there will be 
none to perpetuate it among the living. 

I can close my eyes and see them yet, 
these weaver women seated at their work. 
I smell the pines, the harvest apples, and 
vision the high, green hills of Hoopaland 
as if it were yesterday. Happy the day 
when I can come once more to the good 
people of that walled-in Paradise, with the 
blue Trinity winding through it, the dear 
people whom I would travel from the ends 
of the earth to see! 
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| ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 
| + | al e S ch O ol of AMERICAN FORESTS aND Forest || [he New York State 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
F column, advertisements of foresters wanting Colleg e of Forestry 
orestry positions, or of persons having employment 7 BM 
| dn diliee: Shiediom Syracuse University 
Established in 1900 S N 
— —_ yracuse, - Y. 
A graduate department of POSITIONS WANTED 
F | Yale University, offering a Fe a See T= State Forest Experiment Sta- 
two years technical course in FORESTER—Game keeper, ro years’ experience tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
| ‘ with German Forest Service; Citizen, under- the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
| forestry leading to the degree ya tree-planting, reforestation, treatment of tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 
| seases, making timber suitable for cutting; k h f the Soph 
of Master of Forestry also surveying and road building; raising of berry Lake (home of the Sophomore 
: pheasants, hunting, training of dogs, etc.; desires Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
pre Eire: Pcl gg ght od periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Special opportunities are CAN veneaes AND Nieuwe Leva, Washinaien, DC. Life Forest Experiment Station, & 
(3-4-5) modern pulp mill, a_ well-equipped 
| provided for advanced work ee A ee EO ee PS, sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
‘ J biological laboratories, and an excel- 
| and research in the labora- eer ie a —_ siomted, " so ra lent reference library afford unusual 
; : L ranches o orestry, Sos f H ti ative work 
wants a position. Address Box 10, car f opportunities tor inves 1g) . 
| tories and the school forests. AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, Washing- A four-year course in Pulp and Paper 
| ton, D. C. (3-4-5) Manufacture and a short course each 
‘ = os spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and 
. ° : Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
f | GRADUATE FORESTER from Sweden, with fif- iti . f pol ¢ 
a eased : : : , - In addition to the regular four-year 
: , e s practical experience in surveying, esti- ial 
& For further information and mating, appraising, reforestation and managing undergraduate courses, special courses 
B | catalog eclcleesa timberland, wants position. Can furnish best of are offered that lead to the degrees of 
i | references, Wil gece geminal galery to'start; | Master of, Forestry, Master of City 
; | J y. f ‘’ ox » care . 
5 | AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
y | THE DEAN OF THE ton, D. C. ( pore Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 
Bil «,*2 * 6 3.3) 2) Bag 
' N H F us m GRADUATE FORESTER, with 15 years’ practical 
i ew ’ pe . experience in all phases of forestry work, cruis- 
aven, ON. ing and lumbering, wishes position as Forester, FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
Superintendent or Caretaker with lumber com- 
— pany, coal company or persons owning large 
estate. Best of references furnished on request. 
ae Address 3ox 12, care AMERICAN ForRESTS AND ; 
| Forest Lirt, Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) l 
School of Forestry | FOREST ENGINEER, 40 years of age, with high- OREGON 
est European Jniversity instruction, 14 years’ ex- 
* a | perience, best references, knowledge in every line SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
University of Idaho } of ee sawmill, railroad “oe new: 
ing. Salary is not a question. ress Box 13, 
| care AMERICAN ForESTsS AND Forest Lire, Wash- ° 
 —— bisa ington, D. C. (4-5-6) Located in the center of the last 
s 
—————_—— great stand of virgin timber in the 
} its . | FORESTER—with six years’ experience with Jni 
# | Offers thorough training in =— and Government Forestry Departments— Untied. Staten, 
3 : . | esires position as manager or caretaker of pri- 
1 } Practical Forestry, _ Preparing for } vate estate, or as town or city forester. Prefers Offers four and five year courses 
‘ | federal, state and private work. location in New Ragiend or New York. Married; ; » 
| | 28 years old. Would also consider other opening in professional forestry, logging en- 
; | Sudiemeens an an cle sak ae gineering, and lumber manufacture 
; ‘ s as to ability and character. Address . 
i Four and Five Year Courses, | ~ 14, care of AMERICAN ForRESTS AND ForEst | : 
i ore to the degrees of Bachelor — FE, Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) || Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
_ of Science in Forestry and Master | ; ; 7 gon forests, easily accessible from the 
of Science in Forestry respectively. | TREE SURGEON—Position wanted by man with ° 
| ten years’ experience, thoroughly trained in school. The largest logging opera- 
| hie spraying, ae i a ti dl b Seeual tous 
P ‘ F ° ge ertilizing and cavity work. orou l- ions and lumber manutacturin ants 
|. Opportunity Is given to specialize a of aoe and shrubs; excellent Telerences. head me 
: a dress_ Box 15, care AMERICAN FoRESTS AND near at hand. 
seg Sees a En Forest Lire, Washington, B.C, (4-5-6) 
1 . . . . 
g,and Kange Management nineinipiennelili a Summer work readily obtainable in 
: La FORESTER and Caretaker familiar with forestry, the Forest Service, in logging cam 
Large logging and milling op- a gardening, wild flower culture. For di h ills . coms - 
. . . three years was assistant in ornithology in the and in the mills. 
erations, important wood-working U. S. Department of Agriculture. Married. 
industries, also extensive federal, Aires, Box ih care AMERICAN Forests AND For coteleg end further tah ti 
. | FOREST L, , Washi Lee -6- a urtner injorm 
and private forests near at | ee ery en ee ~~ : address me 
| hand. Excellent opportunity for | s 
| summer employment. | | 
| ployment cas | G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
P WANTED 
For further particulars address Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 
F P G Mill D aire sgpeni sa treemen and cavity workers; | 
rancis 1 steady employment, good wages, for work mostly = 
e er, ean in the vicinity of New York City. Address Box | Corvallis, = = Oregon 
or 17, care AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe, 
Washington, D. C. (4-5-6) em 
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From the nature of its product, the stove industry has a dif- 
ferent crating problem. The illustration above shows how a 
Weyerhaeuser engineer solved the problem for one manu- 
facturer. “‘X’’ shows the top and bottom section; “Y” the 





side section; and “‘Z’’ the end section. Two of each of these 
sections, made on jigs in the carpenter shop, are required. The 
picture on the left shows the stove with top and bottom sec- 
tions, while the picture at the right shows the completed crate. 






What Scientific Crating Has Done 
for the Stove Industry 


HE two final and tangible results that Weyerhaeuser 
crating engineers have accomplished for the stove 
industry, in which all business men will be interested, 
are: lessened breakage in shipments: and marked savings 
in packing and carriage charges. 
These results have been attained by: 
An average reduction in lumber consumption of 11.3%. 
An average reduction in weight of 7.5 lbs. per crate, 
which has lowered freight costs. 
Stronger crates, which have lessened breakage and 
damage claims. 
Standardization of designs and sizes. 
Reduction in labor costs. 


Here is, furthermore, a striking instance of practical 
conservation, for the elimination of lumber waste in the 
shipping room is just as much a part of conserving our 
timber resources as the elimination of wasteful practices 
in lumber production. 


ANUFACTURERS in many other lines of business 
have experienced similar results from this crating 
service. In practically every case where the engineers 
have been consulted they have been able to increase the 
efficiency of the crates and cut costs. 

The service of Weyerhaeuser crating engineers is avail- 
able for industrial concerns by appointment, without 
cost or obligation. 

A booklet, “Better Crating,’’ outlining the principles of 
scientific crate construction, will be sent free on request. 







Reduction in lumber storage and factory floor space. 














Formerly two of our stoves, which are made 
in a total of 9 different sizes, were shipped 
in crates having 3 different widths, 2 heights 
and 9 lengths. Today these same stoves are 
shipped in crates having but one width, 2 
heights and 6 lengths. 

This has reduced the number of different 
sizes and lengths of crating lumber from 28 
to 18. Only 16 different lengths are now 
used where 23 were required in the old crate. 

The old crates for these 9 stoves were made 
of 18 sections and 162 loose pieces, besides 
blocking, while the new crates require 54 
sections and no loose pieces except the 
blocking. All 54 of these sections are made 
in but 5 jigs. 

This standardization of design and sizes ot 
crates along with the fact that the crates are 
made up in sectional form has greatly sim- 
plified our crating operation and obtained 
for us a much better package. 

NATIONAL STOVE CO. DIV. 
R. E. Roth, Assistant Supt. 





What stove manufacturers say about Weyerhaeuser Crating Service 


We have used almost the same design ever 
since your investigation and have extended 
its use to the balance of our product. The 
result has been that our transit breakage has 
been cut down very radically, thus giving 
much better service to our customers as well 
as eliminating alot of troubles of our own. 
We expect in time to have breakage al- 
most eliminated and we can truthfully say 
that this is alla result of your investigation 

and preliminary design. 
THE BECKWITH COMPANY 


D. B. Gardner 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. & Treasurer 


* * * 


Our Model A 441 Smoothtop Range, which 
we formerly shipped in two crates, is now 
being shipped in the single crate which you 
worked out. It effects a saving in lumber of 
around 25%, which naturally means a sav- 
ing in packing costs. 





In the packing of our Model A 968 
RE Vulcan Range, the saving in lumber, due 
to the revised design of crate, amounts to 
approximately 10%. 

WM. M. CRANE COMPANY 
M. G. L. Harris 
Purchasing Agent 
* *« * 


Your engineer went into our crating room 
and designed a crate to handle our enameled 
gas ranges, which type of range, as you 
know, has been the source of considerable 
crating trouble for all stove manufacturers. 
We were enabled by your engineer’s 
efforts, although perhaps a little indirectly, 
to make a saving of approximately 30% in 
the cost of our crate, and we believe we now 
have a crate which is one of the best de- 
signed and most efficient gas range crates in 
the United States. 
TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY 
A. P. Tappan 






















WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 








Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


representatives throughout the country. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with 
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An auto took them riding 
through a splendid wood, 


A luncheon set them eating 
around a fire good. 


when they went away; 


“CITY SIMPS BURN FOREST, 
the papers said next day. 


They left it burning freely i 
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ITUNE IN 
with 


American Forest Week 


Y USING Envelope Stuffers in your: mail 

during that week—April 27 to May 3. We 

will supply the stuffers—six appropriate 
subjects in three colors, like those printed on this 
page. Slip one in each piece of outgoing mail 
and help stop some of those 50,000 forest fires 
before they start. 























N PROCLAIMING American Forest Week, 
y press Coolidge said: “And I urge public of- 
ficials, public and business associations, industrial 
leaders, forest owners, editors, educators, and all pa- 
triotic citizens to unite in the common task of forest 


conservation and renewal. 





























LET’S UNITE 


If WE Don’t, 


FOREST FIRES Will 


Order Your Stuffers Today 


Prices postpaid— 
1000 or less, $3; 
1001 to 5000, $2.50 per 1000; 


D001 or more, $2.25 per 1000. 


Size of stuffers, 314 x 514 inches, with room for 


imprinting your name. 


Two weeks required for delivery 


The American Forestry Association 


Washington, D. C. 
















He left a little fire 
and thought it would go out; 
The fire went a-playing 
and tossed some sparks about, 
It burned a splendid forest 
and killed alot of trout. 
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‘Rejuvenate Your 
Trees: The Healcollar 


When the Bartlett Associates use the Healcollar in filling 
cavities in your shade trees, you are certain of lasting satis- 
faction. Healthy growth and bark cover the edges so quickly 
that new infection is impossible. 

Ninety per cent of old-style concrete cavity fillings are faulty 
or worse, according to government authorities. This is because 
the usual filler causes the tree to die along the edges; or the 
filler becomes a rigid mass that soon works loose. Moisture 
and reinfection almost always enter the crevices. 

But the Healcollar, the most radical advance of modern tree 
surgery, hermetically seals the joints. It actually hastens 
the vital early growth. It forms a bond between filler and 
eree. 

Installed in a thousand trees since the spring of 1924, the 
Healcollar has made cavity filling successful. Best of all,.it 
surely restores the beauty and health that comes from sturdy 
strength. 

Ask the Bartlett Associates today about the Healcollar, and 
where in your neighborhood you can see it. 





Now It Can 


Be “Done NUWUD, THE FLEXIBLE 
FILLER, is also used exclusively 
by this company. Permanent and 
success of the operation is de- Yet flexible, perfectly adapted to 
termined. The Healcollar abso- the living tree of which it becomes 
lutely prevents intrusion by more 4 Part, NuwuD has in thousands of 
plant and insect parasites. Now cases avoided the evil results in- 
separable from the use of cement, 
especially in large cavities. It 
forms a perfect union with the 

Healcollar. 
THE SCIENTIFIC TREE 
SURGEONS: The Bartlett Com- 
pany, under the leadership of the 
Bartlett Associates, is the unique 
organization in its important field. 
Its reputation is based on decades 
of research and experience. NuwuD 


and the Healcollar are but the TREE CONSULTATION 
is the first time when tree owners latest of its many contributions to bi DIAGNOSING ¥ 


can actually get this protection. modern tree surgery. FERTILIZING 
SPRAYING 
BRACING 


The Bartlett Guarantee TREE SURGERY 
; : LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
Bartlett work is guaranteed. Any defective workman- IMPROVEMENT CUTTING 


; , PRUNING 
ship or mechanical fault will be made good at any time. 


THE BARTLETT ASSOCIATES 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Company 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
444 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 709 Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland,Me. Wenham, Mass. Danbury,Conn. Mount Vernon and New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Westbury, L. I. Morristown, N. J. Newburgh, N. Y. Lansdowne, Pa. 


When the cavity has just been 
filled is the crucial time when the 
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